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WARTIME MATERIALS 


ARMY AND NAVY CORRESPONDENCE 


A 36-page paper-bound book based upon official regulations and designed for 
civilian schools. List price 32 cents. 


* 
ARMY AND NAVY FILING 


A 36-page paper-bound booklet that explains the official Army and Navy filing and 
indexing systems. It is recommended for a short course or a supplement in civilian 
classes. List price 28 cents. 


* 
ADVANCED SPEED TYPING 


A 66-page paper-bound book that can be used in consecutive lessons or for selective 
assignments to train students after they have mastered the keyboard. It is excellent 
for refresher and speed-up training. List price 56 cents. 


* 
ARMY CLERK - - PREINDUCTION COURSE 


Official Army materials that have been published by the Adjutant General's School, 
Fort Washington, Maryland, and are being distributed by South-Western Publishing 
Company for the preinduction course for the Army Clerk. “The Army Clerk,” text- 
book, 75 cents net; ‘‘Instructor’s Guide,” $1.00 net; ‘Compilation of Official War 
Department Publications," $1.50 net; “Workbook for Army Clerical Procedures,” 
75 cents net. Cash must accompany request for samples. 


* 
INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


A combination textbook and workbook of 190 pages providing pretests, intensive 
drills, and final tests on the basic skills and knowledges required in business and civil 
service occupations of a stenographer, secretary, and general office worker. A typical 
civil service examination is included. List price $1.00. 


* 
OUR MONEY AND OUR LIFE IN WARTIME 


A 48-page paper-bound wartime supplement for courses in consumer education and 
economics. It provides an interpretation of the wartime controls and policies pertain- 
ing to wages, taxes, prices, and other consumer problems. Net price 8 cents. 
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LAW _ applied to EVERYONE | 
Applied 
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By Pomeroy and Fisk 
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NEW—1944 
dieeadl ae te 
Law as presented in APPLIED BUSINESS LAW is a practical social science. 
It deals not only with business transactions, but it contains a wealth of personal 
applications. For instance, it contains a new unit on ‘Fair Dealing in Business’ 
which covers the regulatory measures of the Federal Trade Commission; the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act; health laws; laws pertaining to weights " 
and measures; fair trade laws; and laws pertaining to labeling and advertising. 
It also contains up-to-date material on workmen's compensation, child labor, , 
wages and hours, social security, life insurance, and automobile laws. 
APPLIED BUSINESS LAW is fresh and vivid in its approach. It is realistic in the 
applications to numerous situations that are vital to everyone. The case prob- 
lems are based on actual court decisions and cover topics of interest to everyone. 
This new book is beautifully illustrated. It-is written in 
a simplified language that is nontechnical. ‘‘Teaser’’ 
questions introduce each lesson and provocative cases 
serve to challenge the thinking of the student. 
The entire book has a popular appeal. It has been i 
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stripped of unnecessary technical treatment, but all 
statements are legally accurate. 
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Teachers and the War 


Teachers have been asking: ‘‘Shall I quit teaching and take a war job where 
I can feel that I am making a direct contribution to the war effort? Shall I 
take a civil service examination and go into a government office? Shall I join 
the Army, the Navy, the WAVES, the SPARS, the WAC, or the Marines?’’ 
These questions have been plaguing the minds of many of us. 


Business education suffered tremendously last year and will suffer more 
this year because of the teacher shortage. This shortage is increasing con- 
currently with a critical shortage of all types of clerical workers. On good 
authority, there were approximately 7,000 business teachers who left their 
classrooms during the last school year, and the latest information indicates 
that approximately this number have already left the teaching profession 

’ during this school year. This shortage has been met to some extent by 
married women who have gone back to teaching, by emergency certification 
of juniors and seniors in college, and by increasing the load of the regular 
teachers. In an increasing number of schools the teaching of business sub- 
jects is being spread thinner and thinner, and many courses that were con- 
sidered essential in peace times have been dropped from the school offerings. 


Teachers are not to be blamed for wanting to improve their economic 
status or for wanting to feel of direct help to the war work. Temporarily, the 
economic advantage is probably to be found in war work; but there will be an 
‘‘after the war’’ economic adjustment to be made and possibly a mad scramble 
for the better teaching positions. Continued service in the classroom and con- 
tinued growth in sound educational practices will give the advantage to the 
teacher rather than to the ex-teacher. A long-range view of the problem will 
suggest that teachers profit best who serve best. 


An honest and critical examination of the urge to do something that is 
seemingly more directly connected with the war effort may focus attention 
on the significant service of the teacher who multiplies his effort many fold 
by training competent office workers to serve the Army, the Navy, the govern- 
ment, the war industries, and regular business. The teacher who goes into 

VA war work can fill but one job. Is his individual service co-equal in value to 
that of the many graduates he could train if he remained in the classroom? 

We may be asked what we did to help win the war one of these days. There 
will be those who will tell how they helped to build tanks and ships and jeeps 


= and guns; and there will be those who will say, ‘‘I taught my town’s Colin P. 
Kelly.’’ 






D. D. Lessenberry, president, Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association; director of 
courses in commercial education, School of 

Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
, burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Accounting Problems of the Small Business 






Maurice H. Stans 


Alexander Grant & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


A portion of an article that was originally published in the September, 

1943, issue of “The Journal of Accountancy,” reprinted by permission. 

Mr. Stans is a partner of Alexander Grant & Company and a member 
of the American Institute of Accountants. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTING REQUIREMENTS. A com- 
plete compendium of the accounting prob- 
lems of the small business is almost impossi- 
ble because of the frequency of the changes 
that occur. (In fact, the tendency to fre- 
quent change itself constitutes one of the 
most difficult aspects of the accounting in- 
volvements.) Furthermore, a general com- 
pilation of accounting difficulties must 
recognize that so many are highly specialized, 
with their application limited to one par- 
ticular industry or product, that a full listing 
would include numerous counterparts of 
the same basic problems. 

It seems more desirable, therefore, to 
generalize as to the classes or types of 
record-keeping and reporting problems, along 
functional lines, with the further qualifica- 
tion that there are frequent exceptions and 
variations in application so that not all 
bear with the same weight upon every small 
business. As will be more fully shown later 
herein, the fact that a particular business 
comes within the exceptions or variations 
that exempt it from a particular require- 
ment does not necessarily simplify its 
problems because it must still have a working 
knowledge of that requirement sufficient to 
recognize the portions from which it is exempt. 

There is another difficulty that presents 
itself. Interpretation of accounting regula- 
tions often presents questions which are 
partly legal in character. For the purpose of 
this analysis, it is necessarily assumed that 
the interpretation of a primarily record- 
keeping responsibility is likewise an account- 
ing problem. 

Here, then, are some of the principal ac- 
counting problems, all new within the last 
decade, with which the small business must 
today contend: 

Payrolls and Payroll Taxes. Since employers 
first became tax collectors (beginning with 
the Federal Social Security Act of 1935), the 
process of compiling and preparing payrolls 
has taken on many complications. 
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The hours of work and the rate of pay 
are merely preliminaries to a series of com- 
putations including additions for overtime 
premium and night-shift premium and de- 
ductions for (1) federal-insurance contribu- 
tions (old-age-benefit tax), (2) state unem- 
ployment tax (some states only), (3) war 
bond purchases under the payroll-allotment 
plan, (4) victory tax (now largely but not 
entirely obsolete), (5) income tax withheld 
at source, and frequently (6) union dues and 
(7) charitable contributions. Each of these 
deductions requires individual consideration 
of the earnings base, as item (1) is deducted 
on the full earnings until they reach $3,000 
in any year; item (2) may be deductible, by 
state law, on the full amount of pay or on a 
portion thereof; items (3) and (7) are based 
on individual subscription records, which 
sometimes are percentages of pay and some- 
times are flat amounts; item (4) is applied to 
earnings in excess of the equivalent of $12 
a week whenever the employee is otherwise 
exempt from the income-tax withholding; 
item (5) is applied to a base varying with 
each employee, according to marital status 
and number of dependents, and requiring 
the use of a series of withholding tables; and 
item (6) is usually a uniform per capita 
amount but may vary by job classifications. 
Each of these types of deductions involves a 
separate accounting for the funds and 
separate reporting at varying intervals— 
federal insurance contributions and income 
taxes quarterly, payroll-allotment funds 
monthly, and union dues usually weekly. 
Each of these reports requires a complete 
listing of all employee names and amounts 
for the period. In addition, state unemploy- 
ment insurance returns must be filed 
quarterly (whether or not there are deduc- 
tions under item (2) ), with similar informa- 
tion; and a federal unemployment-insurance 
return must be filed annually in summary 
form, showing the amount of such tax after 
credit for state taxes paid. As a part of all 
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these taxes, the employer usually finds it 
expedient to keep accumulative history 
records for each employee, and may be 
required by contract to keep seniority records 
for the employees’ union, or by state law to 
file dismissal notices or other reports cover- 
ing changes in employment. Under the in- 
come-tax withholding, he must obtain an 
exemption certificate from each employee 
in order to establish the basis of application 
of the tax. In addition to reconciling the 
total of withheld taxes with the amounts 
paid to each employee, and so reporting to 
the government, the employer must furnish 
each enployee with a receipt for such taxes 
annually (and upon termination of employ- 
ment). 

Each of these conditions brings with it 
innumerable problems of interpretation. 
The federal wage-and-hour law and _ the 
executive orders and regulations under the 
wage-stabilization law have also caused 
added difficulties going far beyond those of 
mere record-keeping. The distinction be- 
tween employee and independent contractor, 
between casual help and taxable employee, 
between agricultural and nonagricultural 
labor, and between the employee entitled to 
overtime and the exempt executive or ad- 
ministrative employee, are obscurities usu- 
ally beyond the ken of the small employer. 
A classic example of interpretive confusion 
is that of the originally conflicting, and still 
complicated, rulings with regard to the 
computation of overtime pay, in varying 
situations, under the wage-stabilization 
orders. Finally, the “freezing” of wages and 
salaries has necessitated the establishment 
of job classifications and rate schedules, has 
required the promulgation of policies for 
merit or length-of-service increases, and in 
general, under the threat of severe penalties 
and in the face of labor shortages, has con- 
tributed to make the payroll problem almost 
a delirium (in which delay and confusion on 
the part of the administrative authorities 
have not helped in the least). 

Purchases, Sales, and Inventories. In this group 
most of the new accounting problems are 
occasioned by wartime controls, although 
some, such as sales taxes, have been of 
longer duration. Inasmuch as he is assumed 
herein to do less than $250,000 in annual 
sales, the small businessman escapes the 
quarterly and annual Office of Price Ad- 
ministration financial reports. If his retail 
or wholesale sales exceed $200,000 annually, 
however, he must adopt the extensive record- 
keeping and reporting required under in- 





ventory Limitation Order L-219 (see The 
Journal of Accountancy, April, 1943, p. 334).! 
Regardless of sales volume, he is subject to 
rationing orders, priorities, sales and excise 
taxes, and price ceilings, each of which 
carries important accounting responsibilities. 
Under the rationing program, the retailer 
of rationed commodities must exercise care- 
ful control over the unit coupons on the 
points collected from his customers, as he 
needs these to replace his stock. He probably 
has one or more ration bank accounts, so 
that he must write separate checks for 
ration points and for money for his purchases. 
Every time the point values change, he has 
corrections to make on his display tickets 
and (if he is careful) adjustments to make in 
his control records. On larger items subject 
to priority ratings, such as stoves, refrigera- 
tors, and tires, the retailer or distributor has 
to extend the priority rating or end use from 
each sale to a purchase order to be able to 
replenish his stock. 

Price ceilings post a difficult puzzle to 
merchants and manufacturers alike, though 
perhaps they weigh more heavily on the 
latter. Ceiling prices on such items as 
groceries, meats, and toilet articles now 
reach every corner grocery, delicatessen, and 
drug store. Initially, the ceiling prices were 
those in effect in a prior period, with some 
exceptions, but the records of the small 
store in that period were frequently in- 
sufficient to establish all required data. 
Fixing ceiling prices on seasonal commodi- 
ties involved variations that made the job 
more confusing. Prescribed uniform retail 
prices which have replaced prices in effect 
at a prior date have simplified the matter 
somewhat, especially where changes in 
brands or items carried had occurred in the 
course of time. However, they have not 
relieved the small manufacturer who, in 
substituting for scarce materials or in 
simplifying the construction of his products, 
may have to comply with special provisions 
requiring price changes based on the prime 
cost variations. “Victory model” manu- 
facturers, and producers operating at a loss 
on low volume, have had to submit highly 
specific applications to the Office of Price 
Administration for approval of price changes. 

The obtaining of materials by manufac- 
turers has presented the most frequently 
changing accounting difficulties. The small 
plant has had to understand and use the 
priority system, the Production Require- 
ments Plan and eventually (but perhaps not 
ultimately) the Controlled Materials Plan. 
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The volume of detailed entries in materials 
accounting, especially to the small manu- 
facturer who never took inventory more 
than once a year and who kept no perpetual 
inventory records, is almost terrifying. In 
addition, he must be acquainted with a 
wide range of limitation orders on his output 
of civilian items, in which his quotas are 
usually based on materials consumption 
figures of a prior period in which the records 
are probably far from precise or complete. 
If he is engaged in some type of war pro- 
duction (and the probabilities are that he is, 
for the Office of War Information estimates 
that 58 per cent of the small plants of the 
country are producing war goods), his ac- 
counting problems are no less complicated 
and his books are subject to much greater 
regulation and inspection. He is usually 
required to establish records as to the citizen- 
ship of his employees and arrange for other 
various plant safety measures such as finger- 
printing, identification of visitors, ete. He 
is subject to progress reports, cost ques- 
tionnaires, and innumerable inquiries as to 
inventories and consumption of materials. 
Ife must understand the restrictions apply- 
ing to the use of his leftover stock of ma- 
terials for civilian production and must re- 
port such inventories from time to time, 
and any disposition of them, to the War 
Production Board. Even the scrap salvage 
on materials used for war production must 
be carefully handled, recorded, and disposed 
of according to authorization. At all times, 
the entire business records are subject to 
inspection by representatives of the con- 
tracting agencies, the War Production 
Board, the Office of Price Administration, 
the Department of Justice, or other govern- 
ment bureaus. Realization of the necessity 
and reasonableness of such inspections under 
war conditions does not in any way simplify 
or reduce the problem of the small business 
in preparing for and assisting the auditors 
and inspectors, which may absorb a large 
part of the available accounting time. 

Tax collecting enters into this subject, too. 
Most of the states (and some cities) now 
have retail sales taxes, supplemented by 
uncertain “use” taxes to avoid loopholes. 
The federal government has a long list of 
excise taxes which retailers in some cases, 
and manufacturers in others, are required 
to collect and remit. 

Finally, a closer watch must be kept on 
customers’ accounts. Regulation W of the 
Federal Reserve System imposes time limita- 
tions on retail credit, and down-payment re- 
quirements on extended credit, and the 
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records and system must be adequate to 
avoid innocent violations. 

In all of these purchase, sales, and in- 
ventory problems, the uncertainties of in- 
terpretation are again a concomitant evil 
to the burdens of accounting. Hair-splitting 
legalistic definitions in indescribable minutiae 
appear in most of the regulatory orders of 
the War Production Board and the Office of 
Price Administration—with good intent, 
undoubtedly, but with no less obscurity to 
the small businessman. 

General. Within this group appear a multi- 
tude of accounting problems. They range 
from the annual “guessing game” of the 
federal capital-stock tax for the corporate 
enterprise to the keeping of records and the 
filing of applications and reports covering 
such items as heating oil requirements or 
gasoline for delivery purposes. 

Two aspects, however, are predominant: 

(a) The refinement and accuracy in ac- 
counting required for income-tax purposes. 

(b) The numerous demands of govern- 
ment agencies for statistical information 
through questionnaires, survey and census 
reports, and so on. 

Even the smallest business has frequent, 
and sometimes rough, acquaintance with 
income taxation. Very few have any real 
understanding of the principles of taxation 
or of the intricacies of the tax laws. Almost 
none is familiar with the possibilities of tax 
planning. Taxes are frequently overpaid by 
the small business which doesn’t know, for 
example, about the availability of certain 
types of deductions (such as accelerated de- 
preciation, or amortization under certificates 
of necessity), the possibilities of rendering 
certain income nontaxable (as in the case 
of involuntary conversions by fire or by 
condemnation), and the nice distinctions 
between certain types of taxable and non- 
taxable income or between deductible and 
nondeductible expenditures, all of which 
may weigh heavily in the computation of 
taxable income. More often they are over- 
paid because of a lack of knowledge of the 
tax advantages of the various forms of 
business entity or of how to plan transactions 
to produce their best legitimate tax effect. 

The questionnaire proclivities of govern- 
ment agencies are so well publicized (and 
sufficiently well criticized) as to require no 
further elaboration. Granting that most or 
all of such questionnaires are necessary does 
not help to relieve the accounting burden 
of answering them. 

CONSIDERATIONS IN THE ACCOUNTING PROB- 
tems. The predicament of the small business 
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operator under these conditions is two-fold: 
First, understanding the laws, regulations, 
report requirements, and instructions; and, 
second, having the physical facilities and 
personnel to provide the necessary account- 
ing and reporting. In order to emphasize 
the former, it may be well to reverse the 
order and first consider the latter. 

The personnel problem in the accounting 
end of the small business is acute in con- 
trast with the large enterprise which has 
flexibility and can provide means of training 
and supervision. The great demand for 
hookkeepers and accountants has drained 
most of the capable help from the small 
business group into the larger organizations 
on the strength of ability to pay higher 
wages and the promise of greater oppor- 
tunities. The really small business of the 
size in which the proprietor once performed 
all the record-keeping functions is worse off 
because he cannot now spread himself 
enough to do all that is required in account- 
ing. 

It is typical of American legislative bodies 
to attempt by minute definitions, narrow 
applications, and frequent “exceptions” to 
temper their exactions with justice. This 
search for ultimate refinement in legislation 
in the desire to avert inequities, leads to 
exhaustively lengthy enactments couched in 
heavy legalistic language. ‘These laws are 
then supplemented by extensive interpretive 
regulations that presume to outline all the 
phases of application. Finally, the enforce- 
ment bureaus and agencies have their pro- 
mulgated instructions and rules that, seeking 
to be definite, merely penetrate further into 
an infinity of variations. It is patently im- 
possible for the “‘small business”? man—the 
lumber dealer in Peoria, the bakery owner 
in LaCrosse, the laundry operator in Pon- 
tiac, or the coal merchant in Plattsburg— 
to comprehend these fine distinctions. 

The sources upon which he may draw for 
assistance are not numerous. He might at- 
tempt, with some help from the many 
reporting services, digests from his trade 
associations, or conversations at chamber of 
commerce meetings, to acquire an under- 
standing of all these matters. The prob- 
abilities are that he would find, as many 
have found, that “a little learning is a 
dangerous thing” and that it might either 
misguide him into incorrect decisions or, if 
he is more cautious, it might create doubts 
and uncertainties that he did not have when 
he started. He might try by direct calls on 
government agencies, or by correspondence, 
to learn his obligations and the best method 
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of dealing with them. However, such efforts 
involve a long and tedious process that 
frequently ends with a noncommittal reply 
that places on the inquirer the burden of a 
decision which might, with seemingly equal 
logic, turn out to be either right or wrong. 
Estimates from representative “small busi- 
ness” men, as I have defined them, indicate 
that they spend from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent of their time in efforts to learn 
merely a partial or broad picture of the 
accounting involvements of their businesses 
under wartime restrictions. 

Many of them have found from bitter and 
expensive experience that nonconformance 
cannot be explained away by ignorance. The 
office building owner who fails to keep 
accurate records of the hours of work of his 
janitors and watchmen may find himself 
subject to and liable for claims for overtime 
which he cannot disprove. The apartment 
house owner who has failed to recognize 
the necessity of accurate rent records may 
find that the penalty for violation of rent 
ceilings is triple damages. The manufacturer 
of emblems who in desperation sought to 
employ high school students to do light 
packing work may find that he has violated 
the child-labor laws and incurred a penalty 
of $10 a day for each violation. The mer- 
chant who does not accurately observe and 
limit his charge accounts may learn that he 
is liable for penalties for having violated 
Regulation W on retail credit. The metal- 
working shop which has a fire that destroys 
part of its equipment and structures may 
find that, because of the way it handled the 
proceeds of the fire, it is liable for extra 
income taxes on a paper profit computed 
on the funds received from the insurance 
companies. ‘The insurance agent who re- 
wards his secretary for good work by a $5.00 
monthly increase in salary may find that 
he has violated the salary stabilization order 
and is subject not only to severe penalties 
but also to the disallowance for income-tax 
purposes of all payments to her as an expense 
of running his business. 

CONCLUSION. ‘This is the dilemma of the 
small business today. Newspaper colum- 
nists and editorial writers are beginning to 
speak of these problems as being “‘red tape” 
and “‘bureaucratic fantasy” that constitute 
the last straw in breaking the back of small 
business. It is not exactly an exaggeration 
to so conclude. A more temperate view- 
point, however, would seem to lie in recog- 
nizing that some of the problems described 
are purely temporary and will not survive 

(Concluded on page 239) 


Is the Business Education Department 
a Dumping Ground? 


by 


Harold Ferguson 
Loveland High School 
Loveland, Colorado 


Tue process of indiscriminate 
“dumping” of poor academic students into 
the business education department is a poor 
practice as well as a waste of the students’ 
time and effort. The shifting of those stu- 
dents who are doing unsatisfactory work in 
the regular academic courses to the business 
courses has naturally raised the question as 
to the ability of business students. 

During the school year 1941-42 a study 
was made of 173 students enrolled in the 
business education department of Loveland 
High School. In this study we endeavored 
to find the answers to some of the following 
questions: (1) What is the distribution by 
intelligence quotients of the individuals in 
the business department? (2) What is the 
distribution by intelligence quotients of 
these individuals by subjects? (3) What is 
the relationship between intelligence quo- 
tients and grades? (4) What is the relation- 
ship between the students’ grades in business 
education and the grades received in Eng- 
lish, mathematics, history, and science. 

The Q. for each student was found 
through the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability, which was administered to all stu- 
dents enrolled in the high school. 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT DISTRIBUTION. In 
setting up the I. Q. distribution of 173 stu- 


dents from low to high, having a range of 
80 to 134, the mode was found to be be- 
tween 105 and 109. The median for the 
group was 107.5. 

Given! shows the median I. Q. of the 
business graduates to be 103, while that of 
the nonbusiness group is 102. He further 
reveals that in the middle 50 per cent of the 
groups the I. Q. of graduates falls between 
101 and 110, which is above the average 
high school group. The I. Q. of the non- 
business group falls between 92 and 101. 

A study by Jollief? shows that the differ- 

J. N. Given, 


South-Western Publishing Co., 
John H. Jollief, 


September, 1933), 


Ohio: 
York and Sally E. Rundle, ‘ 

A. Swenson, ‘ 

lishing Co., November, 1934), p. 122. 
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“Can the Low Ability Student Complete the Commercial Course?” 

i pp. 28 and 48. : 

“Are High School Students in Commercial Courses Mentally Inferior?” Tue Batance Sueet (Cincinnati, 
South-Western Publishing Co., October, 1929), pp. 43-44. 

3G. M. ‘A Scholastic Comparison of Academic and Commercial High School Students,” 

BALANCE SHEET (C incinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., October, 1935), pp. 69-74. 

‘C, ‘Relation of Intelligence to Achievement,” 





ence between business and nonbusiness stu- 
dents is great enough to be called a real dif- 
ference in all the traits that were ranked. 
In his study of 726 students, who were 
tested on the Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Scale, 274 were enrolled in business classes. 
The average of the business students ex- 
ceeded the average of the other students by 
.54. In another group of 457 students, who 
were administered the Haggerty Intelligence 
“xamination, 172 were business students. 
The business students averaged 128.9, while 
the other students averaged 127.6. 

York and Rundle’ state that the difference 
between academic and business students is 
not enough to justify the statement that 
either group is inferior or superior in scho- 
lastic ability. 

It was found in a study by Swenson‘ that 
to do good work in the business department, 
the I. Q. should not be below ninety. 

DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS BY 
sussects. In arranging the I. Q. distribution 
of the students by subjects offered in the 
business education department of the Love- 
land High School, it was found that the 
relationship was similar to that of a normal 
curve. 

Bookkeeping had a mode of 105 to 109 
and a median of 107.7. There were no stu- 
dents with I. Q.’s below eight-five, and only 
four students out of a total of fifty-eight 
enrolled in bookkeeping had I. Q.’s below 
ninety; fifty-four students, or 92.9 per cent, 
had I. Q.’s above ninety. 

A mode of 100 to 104, with a median of 
102.9, was found in shorthand. Only one 
student had an I. Q. below ninety, and 
thirty-one students, or 95.7 per cent, had 
I. Q.’s above ninety. A total of twenty-nine 
students, or 87.1 per cent, had I. Q.’s above 
one hundred, which provided a select group 
in shorthand with which to work. 
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Personal typewriting was separated from 
vocational typewriting on the basis of the 
students’ vocational choice. Those students 
who indicated a desire to become secretaries 
or stenographers were placed in the voca- 
tional typewriting group; all other students 
were placed in the personal-use typewriting 
group. This was done for the purpose of 
tabulation only. The classes were not actu- 
ally separated, but were taught the same 
material by the same instructor. The mode 
of the personal-use typewriting group was 
105 to 109 with a median of 107.7; the voca- 
tional typewriting group had a mode of 105 
to 109 with a median of 108.1. There were 
eight more students in the personal-use 
typewriter group than in the vocational 
typewriting group. However, four students, 
or 8.1 per cent, in personal-use typewriting 
group had I. Q.’s below ninety; only two 
students, or 4.6 per cent, had I. Q.’s below 
ninety in the vocational typewriting group. 

In achievement the vocational typewrit- 
ing students received better grades than 
did the personal-use typewriting students. 
This difference can probably be attributed 
to their interest and a definiteness of pur- 
pose. 

Retailing and consumer education had a 
mode of 100 to 104 with a median of 103.3. 
Only 88.3 per cent of the students in this 
class had an I. Q. above ninety. However, 
this class is considered the “catch all” in 
the business department; in other words, it 
is a class in which any student can get a 
much-needed credit for graduation. 

In summing up the I. Q. distribution for 
all students in the business education de- 
partment, it was found that 89.5 per cent 
had I. Q.’s above ninety. It is safe to con- 
clude that a sufficiently high percentage of 
the students in the business department 
have a high enough I. Q. to do satisfactory 
work both in the department and in each 
subject offered in the department. 

RELATIONSHIP OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 
AND GRADES. In comparing the grades made 
by the students in the various subjects and 
in showing the relationship with their I. Q.’s, 
it was necessary to divide the information 
into four groups. This does not necessarily 
mean that this method is the only way, nor 
does it mean that it is the best way. I 
fashioned this method after a normal proba- 
bility curve to which measures of intelli- 
gence conform when the group measured is 
a random one, as drawn up and illustrated 
by Jordan.’ 

The following groups were set up: (1) 


Very Bright—I. Q.’s from 120 to 129; 
(2) Bright—I. Q.’s from 110-119; (3) Nor- 
mal—I. Q.’s from 90 to 109; and (4) Dull— 
I. Q.’s from 80 to 89. I do not intend to 
intimate that each of these groups was sepa- 
rated from the others by any sort of a gap. 
Each group fitted imperceptibly into the 
next group so that a high-grade normal 
student could have been mistaken for a low- 
grade bright student. 

In the Very Bright I. Q. group a total of 
90.9 per cent of the students received grades 
of “C”’ or higher, and 35.8 per cent received 
*“*A’s”; in the Bright group 97.6 per cent of 
the students received grades of “C” or 
higher. This fact reveals that 6.7 per cent 
more of the students in the Bright group 
made a grade of “C” or higher than did 
those in the Very Bright group. More at- 
tention should therefore be given to the 
brighter students to get them to work more 
nearly up to their abilities. 

In the Normal group 85.5 per cent of the 
students had a grade of “C” or higher; 
only 7.2 per cent of the students had a 
grade of “A.” Of the students in the Dull 
group, 65.2 per cent received a grade of 
“C” or higher and 1.2 per cent received an 
“A” grade. 

A further analysis of these figures showed 
that the percentage of students receiving 
“D” and “F” grades in the Very Bright 
and Bright groups was the same as the per- 
centage of students who received “A” and 
“B” grades in the Normal and Dull groups. 
This fact reveals that there are too many 
failures in the two upper groups. It also 
shows that students in the lower groups can 
get high grades through effort. 

When all the grades were averaged to- 
gether and the distribution was made for all 
students in the business department, the 
percentage distribution was as follows: Out 
of 173 students, 20.4 per cent received 
*“*A’s,” 25.9 per cent received “B’s,” 33.4 
per cent received “C’s,” 18.4 per cent re- 
ceived “‘D’s,” and 4.2 per cent received 
ek i 

The following conclusions can be drawn 
concerning the relationship of I. Q.’s and 
grades: (1) In the Very Bright group the 
percentage of “C” grades given (23.8 per 
cent), as well as the “D” and “F” grades, 
is too high. (2) The students with high 
I. Q.’s received the greatest number of 
grades in the “A” and “B” division; the 
students with lower I. Q.’s were in the “D”’ 
and “‘F” divisions, thus giving a direct rela- 
tionship between I. Q.’s and grades received. 


‘A. M. Jordan, Educational Psychology (New York City: Henry Holt and Company, 1928), p. 435. 
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(3) Some students, through effort, can 
achieve “‘A”’ grades even though their I. Q.’s 
are in the lower group. 

COMPARISON OF DEPARTMENTS IN GRADES IS- 
suep. How do various departments com- 
pare in the grades given? In this study 
comparison was made with the grades given 
in the business, English, history, mathe- 
matics, and science departments. 

The average total of ““A”’ grades issued to 
students in all the departments was 16.8 
per cent. An average variation of only 2.4 
per cent existed between the percentages of 
**A”’ grades given in the business, English, 
history, and mathematics departments. 
However, a variation of 14.3 per cent existed 
between the percentages of “A” grades 
given in the science and English depart- 
ments. ‘There was a difference of 11.8 per 
cent between the percentages of “A” grades 
given in science and the average of the other 
four subjects. 

The average of all departments for “B” 
grades was 26.5 per cent. The average differ- 
ence between departments was only 2.8 per 
cent. This is not high enough to be of sig- 
nificant importance. 

The average total of ““C” grades in all the 
departments was 33.1 per cent. There was 
an average difference of 6.1 per cent between 
the departments in this group. When the 
total number of students in the ““C” division 
is considered, this difference may be high 
enough to be significant. Some adjustment 
might be made in setting up standards in 
the various departments that would require 
the students to work up to their abilities. 

The next division, the “D” grades, had 
an average of 15.6 per cent for all the de- 
partments. The average difference was 3.9 
per cent, which is not high enough to be 
significant. 

The last division, the “F”’ grades, had an 
average of 4.8 per cent for all the depart- 
ments. There was an average difference of 
3.2 per cent between the departments. 

In taking an average of all the depart- 
ments for all grade divisions, the difference 
was only 3.6 per cent. This was not high 
enough to be significant when consideration 
is given to the various standards set up by 
each teacher and the different methods of 
marking that were used. It is safe to assume 
that the students who made “A” grades in 
the business department would also make 
“A” grades in the other departments in 
which they were enrolled; the same thing is 
true for the various other grade divisions. 

The conclusion can therefore be drawn 
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that a close relationship exists between the 
grades issued in each department. 

conctusions. As a result of this study, the 
following tentative conclusions can be made: 
(1) The median I. Q. for business students 
in the Loveland High School is 107.5, which 
is high enough to insure a high standard of 
work in the business department. (2) In 
the business department a total of 89.5 per 
cent of the students have I. Q.’s above 
ninety, which is considered the minimum 
for good work in the business field. (3) The 
median I. Q. of the students enrolled in 
each subject in the business department is 
high enough to insure that good work will 
be carried on in each subject; the percentage 
distribution in each class of students having 
a minimum I. Q. of 90 is also an indication 
that good work will be done. (4) The high 
percentage of low grades given in the higher 
I. Q. groups would indicate that some of 
the students were not working as hard as 
they should. (5) The students with high 
I. Q.’s received the greatest number of 
grades in the “A” and “B” divisions, and 
the students with lower I. Q.’s were in the 
“D” and “F” divisions. This gives a direct 
relationship between I. Q.’s and grades re- 
ceived. (6) Some students, through effort, 
can make “A” grades even though their 
I. Q.’s are in the lower group. (7) There is 
a close relationship between grades issued 
in each department. 

There was a time in some schools when 
the business department was looked upon 
as a “dumping ground” for students who 
were unable to do acceptable work in the 
favored subjects. This practice is rapidly 
disappearing through the influence of better 
guidance methods. The scholastic ability of 
students who have major interests in the 
business subjects is equal to or above the 
average for the whole student body. 
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Mary Rose Robin 
East Bakersfield High School 
Bakersfield, California 


GuIDANCE, being the life-long proc- 
ess of understanding ourselves, our com- 
panions, and our surroundings, constitutes a 
manifest need. This need presents a prob- 
lem and a perpetual challenge to the teacher 
who seeks to develop independence on the 
part of the student in guiding him by in- 
telligent means to the realization of his po- 
tentialities. 

With guidance, the educational service is 
designed to help students make more effec- 
tive use of the school’s training program. 
The curriculum plays its part in being noth- 
ing more or less than the sum total of all 
student experiences, formal or informal, 
which take place both within and without 
the classroom walls. 

A flexible working program of educational 
and vocational information should be so 
planned that it will fit into the school cur- 
riculum and adapt itself to developing satis- 
factorily the lives of the students. Such a 
program can give youth the satisfaction of 
their needs only when these needs are ap- 


parent. By considering personnel informa- 
tion collected throughout the students’ 


school years, adequate background material 
is provided to assist in making a reasonable 
decision on educational and vocational pro- 
grams. Included in this trend is the im- 
portant part of the orientation program 
which informs students about the various 
courses and curriculums offered by the 
school. 

At the John Muir Junior High School, 
guidance for the immediate present and the 
future plays an important part in the all- 
school program. Personal folders sent from 
the elementary schools in the Burbank 
school system give a growing picture of the 
student. To this file are added test data, 
individual studies and records, and personal 
observations to aid in guiding the student 
accordingly in the citizen role he will assume. 
lhe social living and special subjects studies 
teachers work closely together in pooling 
valuable discoveries, and they work out 
with the student the program that is best 
suited to his individual capacities and needs. 


A Survey of Guidance 


by 


and 


Beatrice Krongold 
John Muir Junior High School 
Burbank, California 


Individual counseling supplements rather 
than supplants group guidance. The student 
is given an opportunity to apply the infor- 
mation he has gained from group activity. 
The group itself may serve as a motivating 
point in which students may discuss indi- 
vidual problems. If the teacher is skillful in 
treating personal cases as purely hypothetical, 
success and satisfaction may be achieved. 
The privacy of the teacher’s office is for 
those students with lesser and greater cour- 
age, as the case may be. 

Before it is possible to give the student 
counsel on his vocation, much preliminary 
work must be done. The teacher must see 
that the student is well informed as to con- 
ditions, opportunities, and requirements in 
the occupations in which he is interested. 
The student must also be informed about 
the program requirements and the objec- 
tives of the different educational institu- 
tions, including the high school. Ie is en- 
titled to some definite knowledge of his 
individual capacities and interests. It is 
not enough to know that an individual will 
achieve success in the occupation which he 
plans to enter. The activity for which he 
possesses the best capacity is the goal for 
which he should strive. The highest level 
of occupation permitted by the student’s 
capacity should be entered into for his own 
as well as for society’s sake. The routine of 
the position desired must be considered; 
the training necessary and the financial 
conditions must be considered; the health of 
the individual must be considered. Yes, 
student consideration is the keynote. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS. One of the most complex 
problems that the American educator con- 
fronts today is that of vocational guidance. 
To solve this problem of each individual, 
objectives of teaching should be clarified 
tremendously. “Superintendent, principal, 
teacher and pupil—all would know where 
they are going and how to get there.””! 

The school is charged with the responsi- 
bility of furnishing up-to-the-minute prac- 
tical information. Thus, the findings of 
recent vocational studies authentically in- 


1Paul 4 Belting and Natalia Maree Belting, The Modern High School Curriculum, (Champaign, Illinois: The Garrard Press, 
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terpret the vocational needs of students 
upon leaving high school. These studies 
make the following inferences: Now and in 
the near future vocational education must 
increasingly meet the needs of the student 
by giving him a broad, sound knowledge of 
the kind and the amount of vocational edu- 
vation that is required for a family of occu- 
pations in which he seems to have special 
aptitudes and interests. Moreover, voca- 
tional education shall bring to the student 
knowledge of the scientific facts and eco- 
nomic principles that are basic to a more 
effective understanding and appreciation of 
the trades, crafts, and semi-skilled jobs of a 
family of occupations in which he has capa- 
bilities. Guidance workers in vocational 
education are concerned with developing in 
the student an appreciation of economic and 
technological changes that are taking place 
in all occupations so that the student will be 
better prepared to adjust himself effectively 
to drastic changes if and when they may 
come. Perhaps one of the most important 
objectives of vocational guidance is to show 
the student that getting along with people 
is a basic factor in any kind of work. Each 
student must have a clear concept and an 
appreciation of the value and the signifi- 
vance of character and human relationships 
in any occupation. 

It would therefore seem desirable to give 
the student a broad vocational education. 
This education should be concerned chiefly 
with developing the general ability of mental 
and manual alertness, a knowledge of work- 
ing conditions and the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of the worker, as well as de- 
veloping the adaptability on which the finer 
skills are built. According to some authori- 
ties, 85 per cent of the workers in industry 
can get their training on the job in periods 
varying in length from six days to six 
months. The Bell report? shows that 47.1 
per cent of the occupations surveyed require 
no formal education beyond the ability to 
write, speak, and read. The survey also 
shows that less than one week is necessary 
for 67.5 per cent of the employees to reach a 
normal production competency on the job. 

There are many factors to be considered 
in choosing a vocation. The personal factors 
must be considered—physical attributes and 
capacity. Commercial teachers have the 
unusual opportunity of assisting students 
in choosing occupations, of helping them to 
prepare for these occupations, and of as- 
sisting them to enter into and to succeed in 





The 
teacher can develop the ability, interests, 
and needs of his students so that many po- 
tentialities will serve to indicate the logical 


the occupations they have chosen. 


choice. The teacher must have at hand at 
all times the information which will help 
the students make a wise choice of their 
life’s work. Greater significance in the guid- 
ance program, a careful study of students’ 
abilities and interests so that adjustments 
‘an be made early, easily, and smoothly, 
and the installation of a cumulative record 
system for the preservation of records on 
students’ progress at all levels of the school 
system will provide a background that is 
the guide post to a successful future voca- 
tion. 

When Miss Robin taught in the Lincoln 
County School in Panaca, Nevada, an ex- 
tremely facile and realistic method of guid- 
ance was used, particularly in the vocational 
commercial field. Civil service tests were 
given with a view to acquainting the stu- 
dents with the “real thing.” Letters of ap- 
plication were sent to prospective employers 
who had actual jobs to be filled. Personal 
files with test growth and data, records of 
personal interview experiences, and em- 
ployer-teacher ratings formed a valuable 
experience chart to use in fitting the student 
for the life work being studied. Follow-ups 
were made of students who were already 
employed in commercial positions to learn 
whether the proper subjects were being 
stressed. Interstate typewriting, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping contests provided the nec- 
essary impetus and stimulus to obtain the 
students’ best efforts. In the East Bakers- 
field High School a similar program of guid- 
ance is under way. 

Symptoms of social maladjustment that 
are present in secondary schools and that 
carry over into adult life can be greatly de- 
creased by proper treatment and can be 
eliminated by scientific educational meas- 
ures. The problem of recreation in adult 
life can be made a simpler problem rather 
than the crying question, ““What to do?” 
Building up interests in reading, sports, 
music, and club work with such organiza- 
tions as Tri-Y, Boy and Girl Scouts, The 
“Y,”’ Camp Fire Girls, 4H groups, service 
organizations, and church groups will 
promote desirable attitudes toward leisure 
time. Boys and girls need to know what 
to do; they must see what is offered. 
The unknown may bring about investiga- 
tion in a hit-and-miss method, but why 


*Charles E. Germane and Edith G. Germane, Personnel Work in the High School (New York City: Silver Burdett Company, 


1941), p. 353. 
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should we allow students to stumble and 
grope their way to entertainment? Planning 
for the future must begin in a planned 
school program. For example, individual 
savings habits of young people in the sec- 
ondary school are reflected in life career 
planning as indicated by clear tables of 
figures in Youth and the World’s Work.* 
These tables serve to illustrate the far- 
reaching effects of guidance for building up 
worth-while habits for the future. 
Guidance may be either a philosophy or a catch- 
word. It may express a deep-lying conception of the 
processes of human development or a missionary 
zeal for regimentation. It may be a means of im- 
plementing the “evil works of fastidiously bigoted 
school teachers” or it may be a way of life for edu- 
cation. 
If guidance is to continue in ascendency in 
this world of shifting values, it must change 
with the times toward improvement in en- 
couraging vocational preparation and voca- 
tional choice. 

concLusion. To summarize briefly the 
main points outlined in this article, several 
principal features should be stressed: The 
guidance program must be a vitally intense 
part of the all-school plan in which all fac- 
tors of individual differences in the student 
are taken into consideration by means of a 
flexibly constructed program built according 
to the prime needs of the student. The 
school, the community, and the home all 
have their roles to play in the drama of 
human adjustment to environment and 
guidance for the future in which the student 
will be the principal actor among many. 
The school, the community, and the home 
must be in a close contact span with one 
another, sharing the responsibility of guiding 
youth along the way to independent work 
and co-operative group work. They must 
also share the responsibility of continuing 
the guidance program, which is still in the 
process of being developed, to a status in 
which it realizes its position as education’s 
expression of a responsible guide. The guid- 
ance techniques used are not only case 
studies and cumulative records, but also 
aptitude tests, follow-up data, achievement 
records, and other similar data, such as 
personal interviews, informal and formal 
test results, and close correlation with the 
curriculum and with out-of-school activities. 
lhe school is not only the library of all 
knowledge that the student desires, but it 
also serves as the agency of placement to 
extend out-of-school help to the student in 


aiding him to obtain a satisfactory position. 
The transitional period from school to life 
is a difficult road to follow if all props of 
guidance are completely removed. Voca- 
tional guidance is not a special feature of the 
commercial teacher; rather, it is the duty 
and the responsibility of every teacher to 
work with every student in order to bring to 
fulfillment his potentialities. 

Successful guidance must be infused with 
a social spirit in order to achieve a broad 
vocational background. High school stu- 
dents should be shown the vision of the 
potential world that is in great need of com- 
petent staffs of socially-minded men and 
women. In no way can the school, and 
specifically the educational vocational coun- 
selors, serve youth more than to help them 
find their life work in the new world that is 
evolving. “It is a new and better society 
that democracy struggles to attain.” New 
philosophies and practices of evaluation 
await the teacher’s guidance. How large 
the job will be and how great the results 
are will depend entirely upon the teacher. 





UP-GRADING AND OUT-GRADING 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


By Walter Crosby Eells 


Up-Grading and Out-Grading in Business 
Education is the first annual lecture of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, honorary graduate fraternity in busi- 
ness education. This first lecture was given 
before a meeting of the fraternity in New York 
City on April 23, 1943. The first lecture is 
available in printed form, comprising a 40- 
page, paper-bound booklet. Besides the in- 
troduction and the conclusion, there are three 
important parts as follows: 

Needed Up-Grading in Business Education 


Needed Out-Grading in Business Education 
Appropriate Recognition of Achievement in Business 


Education 
This booklet belongs in the professional 
library of every business teacher-training insti- 
tution and the personal library of every thought- 
ful reader of business education. You may not 
agree with the views that are expressed, but 
you will want to read the report and study it. 


Price 50 cents. Order from: 
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by 
Hamden L. Forkner 


Head, Department of Business Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 


The Characteristics of Good Bookkeeping Teaching Practices 






Professor Forkner presents a score sheet by which 
bookkeeping teachers may evaluate themselves. 


The alert and_ professionally minded 
teacher is always eager to know whether the 
job he is doing is measuring up to what 
other good teachers are doing under similar 
situations. We do not often have the op- 
portunity to see other teachers at work and 
it is difficult to get specific details about 
how other teachers carry on their day-to- 
day instruction. Thus, we cannot learn 
whether others are doing a more satisfactory 
job than we are. The fact that the results 
of bookkeeping instruction are not as easily 
measured as some other skill subjects makes 
it still more difficult to be confident about 
our own successes and accomplishments. 

With all these points in mind, I have been 
making a collection of practices which I 
have observed in bookkeeping classes in 
various types and sizes of schools and at 
various levels of the subject. ‘These prac- 
tices are offered as a self-checking device 
which the teacher can apply to his own 
teaching situation. 

The list of items will also serve as a start- 
ing point for further listing of the charac- 
teristics of good bookkeeping teaching. 
Teachers are invited to add to this list and 
to send their suggestions to THe BALANCE 
SHEET or to me. 

The following suggestions are arranged 
with a space before each one for the reader 
to score his own practices. Allow ten points 
for each item. If the practices are fully 
carried out for a particular item, record a 
score of ten; if the practices under the item 
are occasionally carried out, record a score 
of five; if the practices are not carried out, 
record a score of zero. A score of 250 will 
represent a perfect situation; a score of 225 
will mark the superior situation; a score of 
less than 180 should cause the teacher to 
take stock of himself and undertake to im- 
prove the score. 

There will be no attempt to list these 
characteristics in the order of their impor- 
tance, for situations vary so greatly that in 
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some cases one becomes much more impor- 
tant than another. 

scorE______ 1. The successful bookkeep- 
ing teacher knows enough about the subject 
of bookkeeping to be able to converse easily 
and intelligently with his students about 
actual workings of bookkeeping systems in 
business firms in his community. 

This point, of course, seems almost un- 
necessary to list, but I have made a number 
of inquiries that have revealed a marked 
lack of competency on the part of some 
bookkeeping teachers as to what actually 
goes on under the name of bookkeeping in 
business offices in their community. 

SCORE —_ 2. The successful bookkeep- 
ing teacher is a source of information and 
counsel to firms or individuals in the com- 
munity who are in need of advice regarding 
the organization of simple bookkeeping sys- 
tems or concerning problems of interpreting 
bookkeeping records. 

The bookkeeping teacher is not expected 
to be an expert accountant who can handle 
all the intricate problems of a large and com- 
plicated business organization. Ile should, 
however, be expected to know how to or- 
ganize and how to keep simple sets of books 
for a small firm, and individual, a farmer, 
or a simple service organization such as a 
beauty parlor, a restaurant, or a small retail 
store. 

SCORE 3. The successful teacher 
knows what will be expected of his students 
on their initial jobs as office workers. 

If the school is situated in a rural com- 
munity, the teacher will know something 
about the plans of his students with regard 
to whether they will go to a city to seek 
employment or remain in the rural commu- 
nity as farmers or tradesmen. In each case 
he will be able to deal with the problems of 
bookkeeping on a realistic basis. ‘The stu- 
dent who plans to go to a city for a job will 
be told what those jobs are like and how to 
get one. He will then be prepared to do the 
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things the beginning worker is usually re- 
quired to do. 

SCORE 4. The successful teacher 
will, either through actual employment at 
intervals or through frequent contacts with 
a few offices, keep informed about business 
practices and systems of records so that he 
can base his teaching on actual knowledge 
rather than on theoretical knowledge. 

This means that the teacher will look 
upon trade experience as being as important 
as college credits or summer school attend- 
ance and that he will plan his time accord- 
ingly. He may, of course, accomplish the 
same results by doing public accounting on 
a limited part-time basis during the school 
year or during rush period in business offices. 

score_____ 5. The successful teacher 
will belong not only to one of the major pro- 
fessional organizations in the field of busi- 
ness education, but he will also be associated 
as actively as his location will permit with 
the professional field of accounting through 
membership in such organizations as the 
American Institute of Accountants (if he is 
eligible), the National Office Managers Asso- 
ciation, or other comparable groups. 

The teacher in the rural community will, 
of course, have to rely upon the publications 
of these organizations for his professional 
and personal growth. 

score______ 6. The classroom of the 
successful bookkeeping teacher will have 
the appearance of a business laboratory or 
an office. 

It would be strange, indeed, to expect to 
find the teacher of chemistry or of physics 
attempting to teach those subjects without 
proper laboratory equipment, including 
charts. The bookkeeping teacher may not 
lave access to extensive equipment, such as 
adding and caleulating machines, ledger 
trays, or files, but he can make certain that 
his classroom walls have up-to-date and 
current financial statements of business 
firms in his community or state, which are 
available through newspapers; stockholders’ 
reports, which can be had for the asking; 
and governmental reports of various kinds, 
including his own city, town, or country. 
The teacher can make certain that he has 
samples of the various types of ledger sheets 
used by firms in his community. He can 
also make certain that he has samples of 
hooks of original entry posted on the bulle- 
tin boards of his classroom, including such 
things as sample pages of sales journals of 
the local department store or garage. He 
can put on the bulletin board copies of 
original sales tags, credit memorandums, 
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and other original records which make up 
the bookkeeping records of a firm. All these 
items give the students a clearer under- 
standing of the way records begin and how 
the transactions flow through a set of books. 

SCORE 7. The student-teacher rela- 
tionship is similar to the supervisory or em- 
ployer-personnel relationship in a_ well- 
managed and a_ well-organized business 
office in which human relationships are at a 
high level. 

Students in this kind of classroom situa- 
tion are working freely and efficiently with 
a minimum of conversation and commotion. 
Yet, there is a certain freedom which is not 
apparent in the formally organized student- 
teacher situation which characterizes so 
many classrooms. 

SCORE 8. The teacher in a success- 
fully operated bookkeeping class is not a 
teacher in the usual sense, but a supervisor 
of a working situation. 

Instances will frequently arise, of course, 
when the teacher will find it necessary to 
conduct formal discussion and to make use 
of question and answer techniques to insure 
that the class is moving along in an orderly 
procedure through the course. There will be 
times when each student will be required to 
work alone, such as on his individual study 
guide or on formal tests. During the dis- 
cussion and work periods the teacher will, 
however, act as a discussion leader and an 
assistant rather than as a lecturer or checker 
of answers. 

SCORE _ 9. The successful class is one 
in which every student is working to his 
fullest capacity. 

The teacher with business experience 
knows that the worker does not have an un- 
limited amount of time to enter transac- 
tions, post them, and take trial balances. 
Instead, he knows that if late-evening work 
and holiday work is to be avoided, the em- 
ployee must usually work at top speed at all 
times. For the most part, bookkeeping 
students are not sufficiently impressed with 
this idea. They tend to loaf along at their 
own pace and without regard to timing the 
work. The alert teacher of bookkeeping 
knows that production in bookkeeping is 
just as important as production in type- 
writing; consequently, he has his students 
working under the pressure of a stop watch 
or other timing device to insure that they 
learn how to do a job neatly, accurately, 
and speedily. 

scoreE____. 10. The teacher makes cer- 
tain to check on the fundamental arithmetic 
skills of each student so that no one leaves 
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the course without a thorough competency 
in the simple arithmetic processes. 

This does not mean that the teacher is to 
give up the teaching of bookkeeping and 
devote his entire time to teaching arithme- 
tic. It does mean that the students should 
be required, as a part of their daily prepara- 
tion, to spend a few minutes each day on a 
home assignment covering one of the simple 
computation skills which the teacher will 
test periodically. A number of calculating 
pads are on the market which serve this 
purpose admirably. 

scorE______ 11. The fundamental skill 
of handwriting receives special attention on 
the part of the good bookkeeping teacher. 

Machines have not eliminated the neces- 
sity for handwriting except in a few large 
electrically operated systems. Hand records 
still form the basis of a large percentage of 
the original papers from which records are 
developed. Handwriting has rarely been 
taught with the aim of speed of writing as 
one of the important factors. The book- 
keeping teacher should give timed writing 
tests in handwriting, just as the typewriting 
teacher gives timed writing tests on the 
typewriter and for the same reason—to 
promote higher production rates of legible 
material. The teacher himself should always 
make certain that his own handwriting 
meets acceptable business standards, and 
he should attempt to bring his students up 
to that standard. 

SCORE 12. The successful teacher 
starts his instruction in bookkeeping with 
simple, understandable ideas which are as 
near to the common experiences of his stu- 
dents as possible. 

In the case of some textbooks this will 
mean that the teacher will have to devise 
his own materials in order to avoid techni- 
calities which are so foreign to the student’s 
experience that he becomes confused and he- 
wildered. In other cases the teacher will 
have to devise materials that are not so 
juvenile so that the student will not lose 
interest from the start. 

score______ 13. The successful teacher 
makes use of all the teacher and student 
aids available to him by the authors and 
publishers of his bookkeeping textbook. 

A good teacher’s manual will solve many 
of the problems of length of assignments, 
time units for the various courses, and ways 
and means of getting some of the more 
difficult situations cleared up for the stu- 
dents. These aids save the teacher many 
valuable hours which he can more profitably 
use in other activities than in the prepara- 
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tion of study guides, tests and problem 
solutions. The tests, the special ruled forms, 
the study guides—all these aids have been 
developed as a result of continued planning 
and study on the part of the authors and 
are used by the efficient teacher to aid in 
making his work more effective and easier, 

SCORE 14. The successful teacher 
makes use of every opportunity available 
around the school to bring actual bookkeep- 
ing situations into the classroom to provide 
actual work experience for as many of the 
students as possible. 

The old idea that the students must not 
know what goes on behind the scenes of the 
school cafeteria, the school treasurer’s office, 
or the finances handled by the principal’s 
office is giving way to a more intelligent 
point of view that if we are to educate our 
students to be competent citizens, they 
should know how their community services 
work and what it costs to make them work. 
If the bookkeeping teacher will capitalize on 
the bookkeeping activities that go in the 
school to make the bookkeeping instruction 
real, he can go far toward creating a better 
understanding of what bookkeeping is all 
about. 

scoreE______ 15. The successful teacher 
arranges with business firms or with farmers 
or tradesmen in the community to have his 
students gain real work experience for pay 
while carrying their school program. 

It has long been a requirement in agricul- 
tural education that the student must have 
a project on which he is working while car- 
rying his school work. These projects have 
in many cases returned handsome profits in 
the way of financial return and have been of 
great value educationally. The projects are 
always related to the school program, and 
they have resulted in making agricultural 
education really effective in most schools. 
In the same manner students in bookkeep- 
ing should have work projects, particularly 
during the last semester or the last year of 
the course. These projects can run all the 
way from keeping a set of family books to 
keeping books for a farm, a small business 
enterprise operated by a parent, or as a 
part-time employee in a_ business office. 
Most effective bookkeeping instruction re- 
sults from this kind of work experience. 

score_____ 16. In the successfully con- 
ducted classroom there is no lost time in 
beginning the class period and in getting the 
class under way, nor is there a loss of time 
at the end of the period by having students 
begin to get ready to leave the classroom 
several minutes before the period is over. 
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Two of the most common complaints 
that come from businessmen are that em- 
ployees are often tardy and that the last 
half hour is often wasted by many employees 
in getting ready to leave when the five 
o’clock whistle blows. ‘Teachers who fail to 
get classes under way by taking up time to 
distribute papers and to take rolls, or other- 
wise making it unimportant for students to 
be ready to start to work when the class is 
supposed to begin, frequently have difficulty 
with students coming in late. If the student 
does not think he is going to miss anything 
during the first few minutes of the class 
period, he is not likely to be particular 
about getting to class on time. The good 
teacher sees to it that the students cannot 
afford to miss the first thirty seconds of the 
class period. 

score____ 17. The work of a _ good 
teacher goes on uninterrupted regardless of 
whether he is present in the classroom during 
every minute of the period. 

Business wants to employ people who are 
self-starters—people who can be depended 
upon to start work on time regardless of 
whether the boss is present—people who can 
be counted upon to do a day’s work regard- 
less of supervision or control. The good 
teacher helps to develop this attitude in his 
students by giving them responsibilities and 
by avoiding dictatorial methods which the 
student will follow through fear rather than 
from a desire to do his job because he likes 
to do it and from a sense of responsibility as 
a member of a working group. 

score_______ 18. The successful teacher 
does not depend upon the “key” to help 
him solve the students’ problems or to lo- 
cate their errors. 

Students readily learn whether the teacher 
knows his bookkeeping or whether he knows 
his “*key.” They respect the teacher who 
has the knowledge and the experience re- 
quired to do a real job. The “‘key” teacher 
is little more than an excuse for a teacher. 
The “key” is an important aid to the 
teacher in settling points of argument or 
opinion and in determining whether the 
student has made his entries according to 
recognized business practices. It is a legiti- 


audit of transactions. The successful teacher 
uses the students’ errors to drive home a 
principle or a habit which needs clinching. 

SCORE__ 19. The successful teacher 
uses bookkeeping situations to teach stu- 
dents about problems of the consumer, of 
the taxpayer, of the owner of a business, of 
the ethics of business, of the relationships 
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between the worker and his employer, of 
the relationships between the employee and 
his fellow employees. 

There is no better opportunity than in 
high school bookkeeping to bring before 
students a real understanding of these 
various problems, for the students can see 
them in relation to the records and the 
keeping of the records of a firm. Take, 
for example, the problem of returned sales. 
Here the bookkeeping teacher can show 
how the losses which occur to business firms 
through carelessness on the part of the 
shipping clerk, the order clerk, or the sales 
personnel are passed on to the consumer in 
higher costs of goods. Every time an entry 
is made for withholding taxes, for payroll 
taxes, or for sales taxes, the teacher again 
has an excellent opportunity to make the 
situation real by reference to the problems 
of taxation and how they affect the con- 
sumer through government services which 
taxes make possible. The bookkeeping 
teacher can deal with waste in government 
and its relation to taxes in a more realistic 
manner than can the teacher of any other 
subject because the student is dealing with 
a real situation. 

SCORE 20. The successful teacher 
can stress the importance of accuracy and 
the dependence upon accuracy which book- 
keeping records require. 

In few other subjects in the high school is 
there such an excellent opportunity to show 
the importance of one mistake and how it 
can affect the work of large numbers of 
other people. 

SCORE 21. The successful teacher 
knows that the students learn best by doing 
while the teacher demonstrates the way to 
do. 

There is little or no theoretical discussion 
that is not definitely tied up with a “doing” 
on the part of the student in a well-organized 
and well-planned bookkeeping class. Rote 
learning of principles of bookkeeping or of 
transaction procedures is a poor excuse for 
understanding through “doing.” 

score______ 22. Every student knows 
why he is taking bookkeeping and what the 
subject aims to prepare him for, whether it 
be for a job, for personal use, for economic 
understanding, or for all three purposes. 

Often fine courses of study are prepared 
at great expense in time and effort. In the 
introduction to most of these courses of 
study is usually found a well-worked-out 
and well-stated list of objectives. These 
objectives are of little value or meaning un- 

(Concluded on page 240) 
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The Development of a Vocational Testing Program 


by 


Ensign A. J. Perrelli and Reyno F. Bixler 


Part V of a series by members of the faculty of the U. S. Naval 
Training School, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


In production, emphasis no longer is 
placed on “mobilization” of manpower but 
upon finding ways to increase the effective- 
ness of those individuals now employed. 
Production managers have long realized 
that the most important problem in pro- 
ductivity is the “manpower problem.” 
What counts most is how well each worker 
does his particular job. 

Likewise, teachers are realizing the close 
relationship of the manpower problem to 
the school, and they are becoming more and 
more conscious of the type of student being 
graduated from the various schools. Teach- 
ers are constantly striving to increase the 
effectiveness of each individual. Vocational 
teachers are constantly adjusting their 
testing measures to judge better a student’s 
vocational ability to perform a given job 
with a greater degree of accuracy and speed. 
An individual’s knowledge of a given subject 
can be tested by objective tests, including 
true-false, completion, or multiple-choice 
questions. However, an individual’s ability 
to perform properly the various tasks related 
to a given subject cannot always be tested 
accurately by question and answer methods. 
Therefore, an examination should be con- 
sidered which will test not only the indi- 
vidual’s knowledge about the subject matter, 
but which will also test his vocational 
ability to perform properly the various 
duties connected with a particular job. 

THE PuRPOSE. The purpose of this article is 
to explain the development of a vocational 
testing program to measure progress in the 
course of disbursing in the Naval Training 
School for Storekeepers at Indiana Univer- 
sity. The discussion will consist first, of an 
explanation of the construction of vocational 
examinations; second, an explanation of the 
administration of the examinations; third, 
a discussion of the values to be derived 
from the production examination; and 
fourth, the application to civilian schools. 

pEFIniITIONS. A laboratory problem is a 
problem given under test conditions, but 
which is not used for grading purposes. A 
production examination is an examination 
which will test the development of the in- 
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dividual’s abilities and skills. A_ short- 
answer examination is an objective examina- 
tion so constructed as to test principally the 
individual’s knowledge of the subject matter 
taught (frequently referred to as the new- 
type test). A final vocational examination 
is an examination which consists of both a 
short-answer and a production section to 
be given as one test at the end of the course. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAM. ‘The first step 
in the development of the testing program 
was to decide what should be the important 
testing points in the material taught. (The 
important testing points should be deter- 
mined by a survey of the type of work the 
students are going to be doing when they 
are on the job. This may consist of a survey 
of the community needs, interviews with 
businessmen, or discussions with those in 
authority.) These points, in the Naval 
Training School, were determined through 
conferences with a group of naval officers 
experienced in the field of naval storekeep- 
ing. After the factors had been agreed upon, 
test questions having direct bearing on 
these points were prepared for the purpose 
of constructing an examination. 

The instructors were divided into groups 
of four, and each instructor was asked to 
prepare at least fifteen questions over a 
particular unit of work. After the questions 
were exchanged and checked by _ three 
different instructors in order to eliminate 
any faulty statements, the remaining ques- 
tions were made available for testing pur- 
poses. When the short answer examination 
was given, the questions used on the test 
were again carefully checked to determine 
if any questions were answered incorrectly 
because of misinterpretation. Those ques- 
tions missed most frequently by the students 
in the upper quartile of the class were con- 
sidered to have been misinterpreted. Such 
questions were eliminated from future tests. 
(It should be understood that several more 
questions were prepared than were to be 
used on any one test, thus making it possible 
to have a new and different test cach time 
the unit is taught. Each question selected 
for future tests was typed on a 3” x 5” card 
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and filed with the related material. The file 
is kept up to date by adding questions pre- 
pared from the current material taught.) 

After the student has become adjusted to 
the new course and has learned how the 
material is to be used on a specific job, he is 
then ready to demonstrate his ability to 
use the material. The student is given this 
opportunity through the use of laboratory 
problems. These problems are so con- 
structed that they contain transactions in- 
volving as many important testing points as 
possible without complicating the problem 
with unnecessary details. Some of these 
transactions consist of actual Navy forms 
filled in correctly with information to be 
used in completing the transactions; other 
transactions involve the use of blank forms 
to be prepared on the typewriter from the 
previously completed transactions. During 
the time the students are working the 
laboratory problem, the instructor is given 
the opportunity to assist any individual 
student who might be having difficulty with 
a particular phase of the work. If necessary, 
the instructor re-explains those points which 
had not been made clear when the material 
was presented the first time. A weekly 
schedule of problems and tests is shown 
below. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE EXAMINATION. ‘The 
points included in the production test are 
those considered to be important in testing 
the student’s skills and abilities. These 
points have been stressed in the material 


taught and in the previous laboratory 
problems. In the same manner as the 


laboratory problems, the examination con- 
sists of transactions which require the use 
of the various forms. After the test has been 
constructed, it is carefully worked by other 
instructors and students who would not 
ordinarily be taking the test to be sure 
that it will be interpreted correctly. Through 
the use of the various naval forms given in 
the test, it is determined whether the stu- 
dents are vocationally proficient in doing the 
work taught thus far. Two tests are con- 
structed to be given alternately. 


Since this test is the first of its kind to be 
taken by the students, the score is added to 
the score on the short-answer test which is 
given over the same material. This short- 
answer test carries more weight than the 
production test in determining the final 
score for this testing period. For the next 
testing period, a production test is prepared 
over the material taught and used in the 
laboratory problems. The score for this 
test is used as the complete grade for the 
testing period. 

The final vocational test is the type of 
examination which includes both a short- 
answer section, given for the purpose of 
testing the student’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter taught, and a production section, 
given to test the student’s abilities and 
skills in using the various forms properly. 
The examination is so constructed that it 
gives the student a clearer picture of the 
complete course. 

ADMINISTERING THE EXAMINATION. ‘The ma- 
terials are all assembled in the proper order 
well in advance of the time the test is to be 
given. The actual number of copies is 
counted to eliminate the possibility of extra 
copies being taken by students. An in- 
struction sheet for administering the test is 
prepared in detail and given to each in- 
structor who administers a test. In no 
instance does an instructor administer or 
score the tests of his own class. A meeting 
of all instructors giving the test is called for 
the purpose of explaining the instructions. 
Since the tests are given on a time basis, it 
is necessary to caution instructors to check 
the time carefully and accurately. ‘Two 
forms of the test are used when it is not 
possible to separate the students. Each 
instructor is responsible for the testing 
material given him at the meeting. It is his 
responsibility to see that the exact number 
of test copies taken are returned after the 
test is completed. The rooms in which the 
tests are to be given are checked to be sure 
they will be available when needed; when 
typewriters are to be used, it is necessary to 
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A Weekly Schedule of Laboratory Problems and Tests 





Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth Tenth 
Short Short Short 
Answer Answer Answer Final 
Test Test Produc- Test Produc- Voca- 
tion tion tional 
Labora- Labora- Test Labora- Test Labora- Kxami- 
tory tory tory tory nation 
Problem Problem Problem Problem 
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Directed Teaching Program for Future Business Teachers 


by 
R. H. Carder 


Director, Commerce Department 
West Virginia Institute of Technology 
Montgomery, West Virginia 


Last spring we conducted 
a new program for directed 
teaching of business teach- 
ers at West Virginia Insti- 
tute of Technology. The 
program provides opportunities for future 
teachers to observe high schools in this 
section of the state. This program enables 
the prospective teacher to become acquainted 
with the work that is done in the high 
schools which are located in industrial, 
agricultural, rural, and mining sections, as 
well as in the city. The plan is designed to 
increase the efficiency and the preparation 
of the beginning teacher of business sub- 
jects. 

Kach practice teacher uses the following 
score sheet (on page 213) as a yardstick to 
observe the work done in the schools that 
he visits. We do not expect everything on 
the score sheet to be observed in one visit, 
but we know that enough will be seen in 
visiting the different schools to enable the 
“‘would-be” business teachers to have a 
better understanding of the classroom work 
in the field of business education. 

The practice teachers spend about one 
hour in the principal’s office or with the 
head of the business education department 
of the high school being visited. Routine 
matters of the department, the teacher’s 
reports, disciplinary problems, and other 
matters that confront the high school 
teacher are discussed. From three to five 
hours of observation work is done in each 
high school, depending upon the time spent 
at the school. The size of the school, as 
well as the number of teachers in the busi- 
ness education department, determine the 
length of time spent at each school. 

The practice teachers are required to have 
at least thirty hours of observation work 
and sixty hours of directed teaching. The 
directed teaching is done in the Montgomery 
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High School under the su- 
pervision of Josepha Dober 
and under my observation. 
The teaching is done in the 
local high school for three 
and one-half months, and the prospective 
teachers are required to submit lesson plans 
of their work. After this length of time, 
they are sent to the various high schools in 
the vicinity for from two to four weeks. In 
the schools to which they are assigned they 
take over the work of the business teachers. 
Living in the community makes this a vital 
part of their preparation. 

These observation trips increase and stim- 
ulate the practice teachers’ knowledge of 
teaching. The classroom procedure observed 
in the various high schools, the techniques 
of lesson presentation, the devices used in 
class work, the manner in which students 
respond, and the personal contacts with 
business teachers add greatly to the pros- 
pective teacher’s interest in teaching. These 
visits give them an idea of how to teach, as 
well as how to present the lessons. 

Each observer keeps his notes on the 
things he found of interest, in addition to 
the score sheet, in order that he may use 
them when he actually begins to teach. 
After each school was visited I had confer- 
ences with the observers to discuss what 
they had just seen. 

The reports made by the supervisor, Miss 
Dober, show that the directed teaching pro- 
gram has already put new interest into this 
phase of the prospective teachers’ education 
whereby he has obtained a fund of informa- 
tion on the methods used by different teach- 
ers and the teaching techniques used in the 
classroom. The plan has already revitalized 
our directed teaching of practice teaching 
and it shows indications of being one of the 
most practical tools for training efficient 
teachers. 
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Name of the Teacher ___—_ 
Class Observed 


Date 





OBSERVATION 





ee 


Number of 


Place a check mark before each item which is ob- 


Students __ 


REPORT 


2 
8 


9. 
10. 
a. 
12. 


Requires comparisons 


. Develops intelligence 


Requires independent thought 

Suggests wisely 

Leads students to ask questions 

Calls for suggestions from — students 
before offering explanations 


4 V. The Discipline 
served: 
1. Develops self-control 
I. General Conditions 2. Obtains self-direction 
1. Management of light 3. Corrects by commendations and sug- 
2. Management of ventilation gine 
: 4. Uses fear judiciously 
3. Management of temperature 5 Obtaj cn seis 2 ok 2 
4. Appearance of blackboards a ae Ce — ee 
5. Uses of maps and charts right 
6. Oversight of grounds , . on 
Se a VI. The Recitation 
7. Care of school property 
8. Orderly arrangement Lh. Makes all students take part 
9. Display of students’ work 2. Fests preparation of students 
10. Clean floors 3. Employs drill advantageously 
11. Suggestions offered to observer — 4. Commends success and effort 
5. Lesson place evident 
a mel — 6. Uses home work 
1. The Teachers 7. Assignment starts effort-evoking interest 
F é ‘ , 8. Arouses and sustains lesson interest 
1. Animation or enthusiasm 9. Questions in correct form 
2. Bearing before school - 10. Obtains answers in correct form 
3. Language and expression used 11. Elicits discussion 
4. Voice ; 12. Represses promiscuous answering 
5. Preparation of work 13. Uses reference material 
6. Attitude toward students 14. Executes lesson plan 
7. Attitude toward work 15. Combines and socializes effort 
8. Use of time - 16. Students criticize and evaluate their 
9. Use of supplies eBort 
10. School reports to date 
11. Routine of procedure mechanized The observer's commendations: — 
III. The Students 
1. Properly seated What teaching procedures or help did you receive? 
2. Correct positions maintained sss 
3. Time used profitably ; ; ; fl : 
4. Earnest in work Did you visualize yourself in the teacher’s place? 
5. Well mannered 
6. Prompt ; : ; 
7. Punctual What suggestions would you make? 
8. Responsive 
9. Respectful ; (Observer’s signature) 
10. Orderly movements required 
11. Regular in attendance (observer should 


check with the teacher on this point) 


IV. The Instruction 


Go & 28 to 


=~ 


b. 


Adapted to students 


. Discovers weaknesses cee’ ; 
. Develops students’ interests Critic teacher’s report on observer: 
. Arouses diligent effort 

. Connects lesson with students’ experi- 


ence 
Clears up students’ misconceptions 


(Signature of high school principal 
if observation is made outside 
Montgomery) 


Observation No — 


(Signature of critic teacher) 
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ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS 


by Sherwood - Pendery 


New York Chicago 


A 16-page, paper-bound booklet which was designed for a supplement in bookkeeping and accounting courses. It covers such 
pay-roll deduction procedures as those involving income taxes, social security taxes, group insurance, U. S. war bonds, and other 
deductions. It includes questions, problems, and one project with the necessary pay-roll forms. 


List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Civil Service 


Dr. Cecil Puckett, head of the department 
of business education at the University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, has recently 
completed a study of the background, edu- 
‘ational preparation, and occupational du- 
ties of the Federal civil service clerical em- 
ployees in Denver. The purpose of this 
study is to discover information which may 
be used by schools in providing more ade- 
quate and effective guidance and training of 
those who are preparing for governmental 
positions. 

The data are based upon facts and opin- 
ions obtained by means of a detailed ques- 
tionnaire sent to clerical workers in Denver 
and by personal interviews with various 
officials and employees. In addition to these 
sources, information was obtained from 
official reports of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

The study is based upon returns from 
employees of fifty-three civil service offices, 
or approximately one-third of one hundred 
and fifty-six Federal departments, offices, 
and agencies in Denver at the time of the 
study. A total of 1,112 usable returns was 
received from approximately 3,000 clerical 
workers. Of these returns, 598 were filled 
out by permanent appointees and 490 were 
filled out by temporary and indefinite ap- 
pointees; twenty-four did not answer the 
question regarding permanency of employ- 
ment. ‘These data were compiled and sta- 
tistical computations and descriptive analy- 
ses were made. ‘The investigation was 
limited to the clerical, administrative, and 
fiscal service (CAF-1 to 11) groups in Denver 
holding positions under Federal civil service. 

The study shows that of 1,112 workers in 
Federal civil service clerical work, 76.88 per 
cent are women, approximately half of 
whom are under 31 years of age. Seventy- 
seven per cent of the clerical employees 
have residence in Colorado; the greater 
number of the remainder come from border- 
ing states. The majority of those coming 
from outside the state are permanent ap- 
pointees. The mean age of clerical workers 
is 33 years, as compared with an average of 
41 years among all Federal civil service 
employees. Only 11 per cent are more than 
45 years of age; the mode is 26 years. Tem- 
porary employees are considerably younger. 
The median age of this group is 27 years as 
compared with a median of 35 years for 
those in the permanent group. 

Nine per cent of 1,101 workers reporting 
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Requirements 


have less than twelve years of schooling; 3 
per cent have less than nine years. Forty- 
five per cent of those reporting are gradu- 
ates of high school only. A substantial per- 
centage have attended college, and approxi- 
mately 11 per cent hold the Bachelor’s de- 
gree. The number of workers who took the 
college preparatory, general academic, and 
business curricula in high school is about 
equally divided. There is a strong tendency 
of employees to continue their education 
with the same type of course at the college 
level. Thus, in approximately two-thirds of 
the cases, the types of jobs held by civil 
service workers do not conform with either 
their high school or their college prepara- 
tion. 

The business college was found to be the 
most popular type of supplementary school. 
Fields in which the greatest number had 
taken work were those which contributed 
immediately to success on the job, such as 
secretarial training, English, and the use of 
business machines. ‘The type of previous 
business experience which the employees 
considered most valuable to their civil 
service work was experience of a general 
rather than a specific nature, such as general 
office, general clerical, and stenographic 
work. Of 1,055 of those who reported con- 
cerning what the high schools should have 
done to prepare civil service workers voca- 
tionally, 560 recommended more vocational 
information; 296 recommended more empha- 
sis on following instructions and meeting 
responsibilities. | Civil service employees 
recommend to both high school and college 
students interested in entering government 
service that they develop a high degree of 
skill in secretarial subjects, that they obtain 
a good background in general office and 
general business subjects, and that they 
obtain a sound English foundation. Business 
workers are especially insistent upon Eng- 
lish, mathematics, general business, and 
general office subjects. 

Only 6.4 per cent of the clerical employees 
received “‘veterans’ preference” in obtaining 
their jobs, as compared with 24.3 per cent 
of all Federal civil service employees. Seven- 
ty-two per cent of those reporting ob- 
tained their positions through competitive 
examinations. A majority of those who 
received appointments through noncom- 
petitive examinations and by other means 
were temporary appointees. On the other 
hand, a majority of those who were holding 
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the upper classifications were permanent 
appointees; the majority of temporary 
workers were in the lower grades. Almost 
all jobs above CAF-6, which is the dividing 
line between clerical and administrative 
jobs, were being held by those who had 
twelve years or more of schooling. Only 4 
out of a total of 83 who were receiving $200 
a month or more had less than twelve years 
of schooling. The average monthly salary 
of CAF workers in Denver is $142.40 as 
compared with $156.25, the average salary 
of all Federal service employees. The aver- 
age annual salary is $1,690.80 as compared 
with $1,871 for all Federal service employees. 

Of 895 who reported the types of job they 
were holding, 86.4 per cent were clerks, 
stenographers, or typists. Although the 
majority of workers in these jobs were 
permanent, the greatest number of appoint- 
ments is now being made in temporary jobs. 
A majority of those who had been employed 
less than a year are temporary appointees; 
those employed for a longer period of time 
are permanent. 

Skill in typing is required by 74.8 per 
cent of the workers; skill in filing is required 
by 55.7 per cent; skill in the use of a tele- 
phone is required by 54.9 per cent; and 
skill in composing letters is required by 
43.9 per cent. The use of shorthand is re- 
quired by 50.9 per cent; the use of account- 
ing is required by only 13.8 per cent; and 
the use of bookkeeping is required by 10.5 
per cent of the workers. A high percentage 
of clerical workers perform other duties, 
such as general secretarial work and super- 
vision, making forms, requisitions, travel 
vouchers, and using adding and calculating 
machines. 

Those appointed to civil service positions 
in CAF are appointed as a result of exam- 
inations for particular jobs. The kinds of 
examination announced call for a particular 
kind of information or skill from the exam- 
inee, which is all the information the school 
has upon which to base a program of train- 
ing for such positions. The study reveals, 
however, that after being appointed, the 
worker is required to perform duties which 
are not mentioned on the announcement 
sheet and for which he has no previous 
training. More detailed information is nec- 
essary regarding the nature of the examina- 
tions, the kinds of educational background, 
the time and place of examinations, the 
duties required of the worker in each type 
of job, the ratings regarding the method of 
grading employees, the possibilities of ad- 
vancement, and the geographical areas in 
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which the jobs are located. The announce- 
ment sheet is not distributed through the 
proper outlets nor does it contain sufficient 
information. Such information as it does 
contain is too technical to be of general use. 


The most significant finding of the study 
is that the schools are not adequately pre- 
paring civil service employees for their jobs 
and are not providing them with specific 
information concerning the duties they are 
expected to perform. Because at present 
there is a vast field of placement in govern- 
ment positions, and because of the increase 
in the number of jobs available owing to 
the expansion of the merit system in state 
and municipal governments, it seems de- 
sirable that some consideration be given to 
closer co-ordination of the Civil Service 
Commission and the public schools. The 
findings of this study suggest that certain 
changes should be made in the courses al- 
ready existing and that a revision of the 
curriculum be affected which would elimin- 
ate the deficiencies now existing in the 
vocational preparation of civil service em- 
ployees. 


Slide Films for Distributive Education 


The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan, 
has recently issued a comprehensive catalog 
of educational instructional films. This 
catalog is available free on request. 


Five different sets of sound slidefilms for 
distributive education are listed as avail- 
able. They are as follows: 


1. “Getting Them Talking”—discussing prospective 
buyers’ needs; asking leading questions; finding 
their interests (66 pictures—60 frames). 

2. “Being Agreeable’’—being helpful and pleasant; 
suggesting, instead of telling; selling at the 
right place; demonstrating, instead of arguing; 
being sportsmanlike about competition (97 
pictures—80 frames). 

3. “Getting Together’—welcoming all objections; 
finding the real objection; answering with a 
“Yes, but’ (92 pictures—69 frames). 

4. “Keeping Your Neck In”—showing them what 
they ask for; making suggestions tactfully; 
handling competition with care; avoiding being 
too positive (72 pictures—69 frames). 

5. “Telling the Whole Story”—making the best 
use of time; “bridging” from one point to an- 
other; helping them buy what’s best for them; 
shutting out competition; building up the 
purchase (65 pictures—70 frames). 
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20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING is used in 
more schools than all competing 
textbooks combined. It is the 
adopted textbook in thirteen out 
of fifteen states which make state 
adoptions. 





COMPLETE TEACHING TOOLS 





You have a choice of a wide variety of teaching tools with 
the new eighteenth edition. You may obtain a variety of 
textbooks, optional working papers (workbooks), optional 
practice sets, free achievement tests, free achievement 
awards, a free comprehensive teachers’ manual, and a free 
key of solutions. 
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A NEW SIMPLIFIED PLAN OF TEACHING 


THAT MEANS FASTER LEARNING 











Thghteenth edition of 20TH CENTURY 
BOSEEPING AND ACCOUNTING intro- 
dug new classroom-proved simplified 
pla§teaching that means faster learning. 
Thdhors have worked out a step-by-step 
preftion of each fundamental principle. 
Th#elopment of the principles is broken 
do@refully into logical steps typical of 
thefkboard illustrations used by many 
tea§. The illustrations are presented in 
steplep sequence and are analyzed and 
ex#d as they are presented. 


Ev@ew principle is introduced with a 
coe example and is then summarized 
as@eral principle. Expansion is brought 
aba each new step not only through the 
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introduction of new subject matter, but also 
through the introduction of additional types 
of applications, problems, and projects. These 
problems provide business applications, per- 
sonal applications, and social applications. 
Therefore, each assignment and each step in 
the learning process becomes more meaning- 
ful to the student and richer in application. 


Special chapters in the eighteenth edition 
deal with personal records, family records, 
and budgets. The type of training presented 
in this new book is, therefore, of definite 
value to all men and women—in their busi- 
ness affairs, in their personal affairs, and in 
their social affairs—whether they are em- 
ployers or employees. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


neil New York 





Chicago 


San Francisco 


Dallas 








* %* %’ Business Teachers in Armed Service 


Rosert Acker, Rice Avenue Union High School, 
Girard, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

J. ANDERSON, New Mexico Military Institute, Ros- 
well, New Mexico—U. S. Army 

GrorGce Arms, Norwich Township High School, Hil- 
liards, Ohio—U. S. Army 

Rosert Barciey, High School, Philo, Ohio—U. §S, 
Navy 

STEPHEN Buiack, Senior High School, Homestead, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Hersert Bricas, McClatchy Senior High School, 
Sacramento, California—U. S. Army 

M. H. Burkno.per, High School, London, Ohio— 
U.S. Navy 

F. S. Campspety, High School, Cloves, New Mexico— 
U.S. Army 

J. Frances Carue, High School, Galena, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 

RoxitEé CHANNELL, High School, Crooksville, Ohio— 
WAVES 

F. Maxson CriarkeE, Central School, Barker, New 
York—tU. S. Army 

Donatp M. Crayton, Hope Street High School, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island—U. S. Navy 

M. J. Coon, High School, North Robinson, Ohio— 
U.S. Navy 

R. A. Croneis, Whetstone High School, Bucyrus, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 

Norton Demsey, High School, Laconia, New Hamp- 
shire—U. S. Army 

Peter Dranainis, High School, Torrington, Connec- 
ticut—U. S. Army 

H. G. Dyess, High School, Grand Saline, Texas— 
U.S. Army 

Rosert Evans, University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico—U. S. Army 

Mary Euizaperu Feirt, Margaret Bell Miller High 
School, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania—WAVES 

Aupra Fick, High School, Marion, Indiana—WAVES 

Epna S. Foster, High School, Freedom, Pennsylvania 
—WAC 

Cxiara Garrney, High School, State College, Penn- 
sylvania—WAVES 

Oscar GELLIEN, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas—U. S. Navy 

J. N. GetpeMan, Washington Township High School, 
Dublin, Ohio—U. S. Navy 

Harotp Gerorce, High School, Edinboro, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Army 

Evetyn Gour ey, High School, Heyworth, Illinois 
WAVES 

H. M. Hatverson, High School, Glenwood, Minnesota 
—U.S. Army 

C. H. Hammonp, High School, Howard, Ohio—U. S. 
Army 

Cuarves E. Hutcueson, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico—U. S. Army 

Frep JeNNtNGs, High School, Midland, Michigan— 
U.S. Army 

Rex Jounston, East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas—U. S. Navy 

Merritt Kats, Baltimore City College, Baltimore, 
Maryland—lU, S. Army 
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E. J. Kewier, High School, Melrose, Minnesota— 
U.S. Army 

J. R. Kerry, Penn High School, Greenville, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Army 

Frep O. Kiet, University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico—U. S. Army 

Haroip O. Kramer, High School, Lansdowne, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Navy 

GreorGE KremMBLE, Junior College, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan—U. S. Navy 

Frank LanuaMm, Northern High School, Flint, Michi- 
gan—U. S. Army 

Bensamrn Leyrer, Eastern High School, Lansing, 
Michigan—U. S. Naval Air Force 

Detvar H. LittLerretp, Kennebec School of Com- 
merce, Gardiner, Maine—U. S. Navy 

Epwarp G. Lyncu, High School, Manchester, Connec- 
ticut—U. S. Army 

Joun E. Martone, High School, Sharpsville, Pennsy]l- 
vania—U. S. Navy 

GrorGeE Manners, Commercial High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia—U. S. Army 

Dorotuy MarkKeEnrt, High School, Newark, Delaware— 
WAC 

M. L. Martuerty, High School, Grand Saline, Texas— 
U.S. Army 

JANE MAUL, Southeastern High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan—WAVES 

Vincent McGinn, LaSalle Academy, Providence, 
Rhode Island—U. S. Army 

Joun MILHOLLAND, Central High School, Flint, Michi- 
gan—U. S. Navy 

JosEPpH Murpuy, West High School, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island—U. S. Navy 

G. E. Myers, High School, Defiance, Ohio—U. S. Navy 

Cuartes O’Connor, West High School, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island—U. S. Army 

JAMES O’DoNNELL, West High School, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island—U. S. Army 

B. Pane, High School, Hallsville, Texas—U. S. Army 

KENNETH Parton, High School, Cambridge, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 

A. J. PELoNngE, Batavia School for the Blind, Batavia, 
New York—U. S. Army 

Pau E. PenpLetoN, Otterbein College, Westerville, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 

J. Cutver RaGuan, State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois—U. S. Navy 

Freiix Ranpis, High School, West Hazleton, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Navy 





Dorotny READHEAD, Pershing High School, Detroit, 
Michigan—American Red Cross 

Earu Rortu, High School, Galion, Ohio—U. S. Navy 

F. Roy, LaSalle Academy, Providence, Rhode Island— 
U.S. Army 

Don Scuwine, High School, Greensburg, Pennsylva- 
nia—U. S. Navy 

Becky SuHarp, Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, 
New Mexico—WAC 

Haro.tp Smouisk1, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
Ruston, Louisiana—U. S. Marines 


Lioyp Smytue, Allison Intermediate School, Wichita, 
Kansas—U. S. Navy 
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Joun P. Sterner, High School, Portales, New Mexico— 

U. S. Army 
Dan Srernuorr, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 

Ohio—U. S. Army 
Eivix TetreAvLt, Plainfield High School, Central 

Village, Connecticut—U. S. Navy 
GrorGE Tu1cprEN, High School, Grand Saline, Texas— 

U.S. Army 
Ina Mar Tucker, High School, Great Falls, Montana 

—WAC 
Wooprow Van Eman, High School, Farrell, Pennsyl- 

vania—U. S. Navy 
CreceLtiA VANDEN BosscueE, Southeastern High School, 

Detroit, Michigan—U. S. Marines (WR) 

Wituram Watrortu, Lincoln High School, Canton, 

Ohio—U. S. Army 
GoLten WaLKER, High School, Meadville, Pennsylva- 

nia—U. S. Army 
Epwarp E. Wanous, High School, Osakis, Minnesota— 

U. S. Navy 
J.S. West, High School, Woodstock, Ohio—U. S. Army 
Marion Wirey, High School, Rantoul, Ilinois— 

U.S. Army 
Herman Zink, High School, Zanesville, Ohio—U. S. 

Navy 

* + = 
Typewriting Program 

The Policy and Planning Committee of 
the High School Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation of New Jersey is interested in the 
promotion of a typewriting program, the 
purpose of which is to improve the type- 
writing ability of the students in the high 
schools of the state. 

This committee has appointed a_ type- 
writing committee, consisting of Anna May 
Allen, Central High School, Newark; Mrs. 
Eleanor A. Baker, Battin High School, 
Elizabeth; Grace Barnes, High School, Nut- 
ley; Mrs. Ruth Wyer, High School, Plain- 
field; Charlotte M. Kirk, High School, Long 
Branch; Lawrence Jenkins, High School, 
Kearny; and Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
director of business education, Newark, 
temporary chairman. 

The committee is contacting all the senior 
and junior high schools in the state to de- 
termine the number of schools that would 
be interested in a type of program that 
would deal with the certification and grant- 
ing of awards to students. If the high schools 
indicate an interest in this project, the 
typewriting committee plans to have the 
project ready for January, 1944. 

The test material will be given to all 
schools free of charge. Various types of 
certificates will be issued for which a small 
fee will be charged. It is believed that this 
program should stimulate interest in type- 
writing and perhaps lead to a much broader 
program in which other subjects could be 
considered, 
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Louis Mudge Granted Doctor's Degree 


Louis Mudge, assist- 
ant professor of com- 
merce, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno, California, 
was recently awarded 
the degree of Doctor of 
Education by the Uni- 
versity of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Mudge also 
obtained his B. S., B. A., 
and M. S. degrees from 
the same institution. 

In World War I Dr. 








Mudge served in the 
U. S. Marine Corps, 


Dr. Louis Mudge 


with six months of for- 
eign service. After the war he studied one 
year at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, before going to the University of 
Southern California. 

Dr. Mudge has taught in the junior col- 
leges and the evening colleges of Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Ventura, and Compton. He 
went to Fresno State College in 1939, where 
he has been teaching marketing, merchan- 
dising, selling, and advertising. He is chair- 
man of the Committee on Guidance and 
Counselling for the College. 


Business Education Index 


The editor of the Business Education 
Index, which is a publication of Delta Pi 
Epsilon fraternity, is anxious to include in 
the 1943 issue all periodicals and other 
special literature published in 1943 which 
will be of interest to business teachers. As- 
sociations and publishing companies which 
have published any literature of this kind 
should submit a list to Dr. M. Herbert 
Freeman, Editor, Business Education Index, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson 
3, New Jersey. 


e = * 
Norton, Secretary of S. B. E. A. 
M. O. Kirkpatrick, president of the 


Southern Business Education Association, 
has recently announced that Dr. Howard 
M. Norton has been appointed to fill the 
office of secretary and treasurer for the 
duration of the war. Dr. Norton is head of 
the department of secretarial science at 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, and has long been active in the 
leadership of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association. 
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Stenography Test Findings 






(Reprinted by permission from Better Teaching, the official bulletin of the Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Volume 6, No. 1, September, 1943.) 


The test in proficiency in stenography, 
which was given near the end of last school 
year, has been analyzed and a report of 
findings sent to principals and teachers of 
commercial subjects. The findings furnish 
a gauge of the effectiveness of our instruc- 
tion in stenography and provide some basis 
for planning its improvement, particularly 
in regard to the guidance of pupils and the 
setting up and application of clearly-defined 
standards of achievement. 

The test was given to twelfth-grade pupils 
who were completing the advanced course 
in shorthand. It consisted of four business 
letters, totaling approximately 500 words, 
dictated to the pupils by means of a phono- 
graph record at an average rate of 100 
words a minute. Following the dictation, 
pupils were given thirty-five minutes in 
which to make typewritten transcripts. 

The transcripts were scored on the basis 
of a uniform procedure according to which 
only letters containing less than 10 per cent 
of the estimated total of possible errors were 
considered creditable. Letters containing 
more than this proportion of possible errors 
were marked zero. 

A summary of the scores achieved by the 
pupils in the four comprehensive high 
schools is given below. 

The table shows for each school, and all 
schools combined, the proportion of pupils 
who produced “four,” “three,” ‘“‘two,” 
“one,” and “no” creditable transcripts, 
respectively. It will be noted that 27.9 per 
cent of the pupils produced creditable 
transcripts for all the letters dictated. How- 
ever, an almost equal proportion, 25.9 per 
cent, failed to produce any creditable tran- 
scripts of the letters dictated; i. e., each of 
their transcripts contained more than 10 
per cent of the possible errors. It is evident 
from this that there is wide variation in the 
stenographic proficiency of pupils who com- 
plete two years of shorthand. 


Individual schools also vary widely in the 
proficiency of their pupils. Thus, in School 
“A,” 41 per cent of the pupils produced 
four creditable transcripts, whereas School 
“PD” produced 3.8 per cent. 

In order to obtain information on the 
probable cause of this variation, an attempt 
was made to obtain data on the pupils’ 
general scholastic ability. Scores were ob- 
tained on an English test given in March, 
1941, approximately two years before the 
stenography test and shortly before these 
pupils began their study of shorthand. A 
comparison between the scores on the two 
tests shows a fairly close relationship, as 
indicated by the following table: 


Score on Stenography 
Test, May, 1943 


Median of Scores 
(No. of Creditable 


on English Test 


Transcripts) March, 1941 
_ ae ee een 95.4 
_ eee 93 .2 
eee on ‘ 88.1 
SEE oe 84.1] 
ee ea ee siren 77.1 


This table shows that those who made 
high scores on the stenography test had 
also, as a rule, made high scores on the 
English test two years earlier. Similarly, 
those with low stenography scores made 
low English scores. A separate tabulation 
and comparison by schools of the two sets 
of scores suggests a similar conclusion. 

Median of Median of 
Scores Scores 


Schoo 


on on 
Stenography Test English Test 


RR aed: cise wow a 94 0 
School “B” 3.29 91.0 
School “C” . 2.96 . 81.0 
School “D” Below 1.0 74.8 


It seems clear from these data, first, that 
not all the pupils enrolled in our classes in 
advanced shorthand can meet a uniform 
standard of stenographic proficiency, and 
second, that the same level of achievement 
cannot be made by all schools. In other 
words, the achievement expectancy set up 


SCORES ON STENOGRAPHIC PROFICIENCY TEST 


Score on 
Stenography Test 


PER CENT OF PUPILS 











No. of Creditable School “A” School “B” School “C” School “*D” ! 
Transcripts) N =61 N =47 N =86 N =53 Tota 
Four 41.0% 31.9% 31.4% 3.8% 27.9% 
Three 13.1% 25.5% 17.4% 5.71% 15.4% 
Two 18.0% 12.8% 26.7% 1.9% 16.6% 
One 8.2% 14.9% 14.0% 20.7% 14.2% 
None 19.7% 14.9% 10.5% 67.9% 25.9% 
Median of Scores $.$1 3.29 2.96 Below 1.0 2.60 
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for individual pupils and individual schools 
should be based in part upon the potential 
ability of the pupils to succeed in the sub- 
ject. 

' It is possible on the basis of the test find- 
ings to make an estimate of the extent to 
which pupils who complete our advanced 
course in shorthand meet vocational stand- 
ards. In this connection, the pupils who 
produced three or four creditable tran- 
scripts of the four letters can justifiably be 
regarded as being able to take dictation at 
100 words a minute. (This conclusion is 
further justified by the fact that the test 
was given approximately three weeks before 
the close of school.) Since 43.3 per cent of 
the pupils produced three or four creditable 
transcripts—and since several superior pu- 
pils who were not tested because they had 
already left school to take positions would 
presumably have done well on the test had 
they been present—it seems reasonable to 
conclude that about 50 per cent of the 
pupils who complete the advanced course 
in shorthand can take dictation at the rate 
of 100 words a minute. The remaining 50 
per cent are unable to take dictation at this 
rate, but that group probably includes many 
pupils who can take dictation at rates some- 
what less than 100 and who could, with 
some additional practice, bring their speed 
up to 100. 

It is planned to ask the teachers of com- 
mercial subjects to study the results of the 
tests for their bearing on our instructional 
program with respect to stenography. 

The findings show that many pupils com- 
plete the advanced course in shorthand 
without acquiring sufficient skill to take 
dictation at a rate of 100 words a minute. 
In other words, they do not possess the 
degree of technical skill usually expected of 
a stenographer. These results have several 
implications for the teaching of shorthand. 

Our guidance procedures should be made 
more effective so that only those who have 
a reasonable chancc of mastering shorthand 
are permitted to take the subject. Needless 
to say, the guidance in this connection 
should be based upon a careful study of the 
— that are essential to success in short- 
vand. 

We should consider the advisability of 
setting up an examining procedure through 
which pupils who are able to take dictation 
at given rates of speed will be granted an 
appropriate certificate of proficiency. Short- 
hand is a strictly vocational subject. Em- 
ployers are justified in expecting that pupils 
who complete the advanced course are able 
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to perform the work of a stenographer. The 
fact that many such pupils are unable to do 
this results in misunderstanding and criti- 
cism. Most of the difficulty would be elim- 
inated by a plan under which only those 
who meet a given standard of proficiency 
are certified as being prepared to perform 
the work of a stenographer. 

We should also make a systematic study 
of the factors which make for more effective 
shorthand teaching. This study should in- 
clude an analysis of the types of pupils who 
enroll in shorthand classes together with a 
study of the instructional methods and ma- 
terials which are most effective. 


During the coming school year, commer- 
cial teachers will be asked to assist in the 
development of a strengthened program of 
instruction in commercial subjects, particu- 
larly shorthand and typing. The results of 
the test will be useful in this connection. 


Katenkamp Becomes Principal 


Effective at the beginning of the fall 
term, Dr. Chester H. Katenkamp was ap- 
pointed acting principal of Patterson Park 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Dr. Katenkamp is well known to business 
teachers, although in recent years he has 
confined his time largely to administrative 
duties. He is the author of textbooks on 
office machines, and he has written many 
articles for professional magazines. 

In 1926 Dr. Katenkamp obtained his 
B.S. degree from Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. He obtained an 
M. A. degree from George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., an Ed. D. 
degree from Johns Hopkins University, and 
an LL. B. degree from the University of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland. For 
several years he taught in Baltimore City 
College and at Forest Park High School in 
Baltimore, Maryland. From 1928 to 1940 
Dr. Katenkamp was head of the commercial 
department at Forest Park High School. 
From 1940 to 1942 he was vice-principal of 
Patterson Park High School. During the 
school year 1942-43 he served as principal 
of the Edgar Allan Poe Junior High School 
of Baltimore. 

At various times during his career, Dr. 
Katenkamp has taught in the Mount 
Vernon School of Law, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland, and at the 
University of Baltimore, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 
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A Vocational Teacher’s Creed 





(By A. J. Christie, Jr., Wilbur Wright High School, Detroit, Michigan) 


I believe that I am in the greatest of all 
professions—teaching. That my influence 
on the young people for whom I am respon- 
sible is lifelong. That I, alone, must develop 
vocational skills and dexterity in my stu- 
dents. That I must guide and counsel, en- 
couraging good students to do better and 
assisting the poorer students to discover the 
field of endeavor in which they, too, can 
excel. That I at all times must speak, act, 
work, yes live, so that I serve as an inspira- 
tion for my stude nts. 

I believe that I am working with a human 
being in its most formative and impression- 
able stage, complex and pliable. That I 
must shape and mould well these minds 
entrusted to my care, encouraging them to 
think, to find solutions to increasingly diffi- 
cult problems. That I must build good citi- 
zens able to earn their living and to take 
their places as leaders of society and of men. 

I believe that in order to do these things 
I must at all times be a gentleman and a 
scholar. I must exhaust every possible 
avenue of learning in order to improve my 
mind and my skill. I > must continually 
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strive to be a master teacher. I must have or 
obtain: a good background of general edu- 
cation; special education in the field of my 
profession—the art of teaching; expertness 
in my specialized vocational field. I must 
be both master teacher and master crafts- 
man. I believe that I must keep up to date 
in both my profession and my trade by con- 
tinual study, membership in_ professional 
and trade organizations, attendance at con- 
ventions, subscriptions to current literature, 
and periodic actual “‘on the job” experience. 

I further believe that, for the betterment 
of my work, I must co-operate and counsel 
with other groups of teachers; with students, 
graduates, and parents; and with employer 
and employee groups. That in order to per- 
petuate and continually improve my _ pro- 
fession, I should recruit from among my 
best students possible candidates for the 
profession of vocational teaching. 

Finally, I believe that in addition to doing 
and being all these things myself, I must 
encourage and help all others of my pro- 
fession to do likewise so that, as a group, we 
shall continually go forward. 


in an INTERESTING manner — 
EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


SECOND EDITION — BY R. R. AURNER 


High school students who expect to go into business need more training in grammar 
and effective writing, but most students do not like English because of their previous 


experiences. 


In EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE the subject is made 


challenging and is therefore made interesting. The business letter is used as the vehicle 


to carry the burden of presenting grammar in a challenging way. 


In this book the 


student soon begins to see the power of verbs and adjectives and the proper construc- 


tion of sentences, paragraphs, and letters. 


You may obtain a one-year volume or a one-semester | 
volume. An optional workbook may also be obtained. 
be furnished when the book 


A teachers’ manual will 
is used. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Dallas 
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Arthur L. Walker, chairman of the de- 
partment of business education at Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, has recently announced the ap- 
pointment of four new members to the busi- 
ness education faculty of the College. Mr. 
Walker was appointed acting head of the 
department at the beginning of the fall term 
in place of Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, who is 
on leave with the U.S. Navy. For the pre- 
vious six years Mr. Walker has served on 
the faculty of Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. Previous to that 
time he taught in the high schools at Sher- 
man, Texas, and Des Moines, Iowa. He is a 
graduate of North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton, Texas, and obtained his 
M. A. degree from Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. He has com- 
pleted additional work at Colorado State 
College of Education; at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; and at George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 

John C. Brickner has been appointed to 
take charge of the teacher-training division 
of the department and will be advisor to all 
secondary students who are majoring in 
business education. For the past two years 
Mr. Brickner has been a commercial in- 
structor and the director of student teach- 
ing at the Paw Paw Public School, which is 
a training unit for Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education. Mr. Brickner has taught 
in several different school systems in the 
state of Michigan, and has been active in 
professional work throughout the state. He 
obtained his Bachelor’s degree from Central 
Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleas- 





Arthur Walker John Brickner 


New Appointments at Western Michigan College 








ant, Michigan, and his Master’s degree from 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Mr. Brickner also organized and 
taught part-time adult classes in typewrit- 
ing and shorthand at Petoskey, Boyne City, 
and Paw Paw, Michigan. 

Agnes E. Anderson, a new member of the 
faculty, is a graduate of Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan. Her Master’s degree 
was obtained from the University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. She has also 
attended Northern Michigan College of 
Education, Marquette, Michigan; State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; 
and Columbia University, New York City. 
Miss Anderson has taught in the high 
schools of South Dakota and Michigan; in 
the State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan; and has served as a critic teacher 
for Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. Her practical experience has been 
obtained in business offices in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Glen C. Rice, another new member of the 
faculty, has served for the past five years as 
co-ordinator of distributive education in the 
Battle Creek Public Schools, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. He is now serving as co-ordinator 
of business education at Western Michigan 
College of Education. He formerly taught 
in the Boys’ Vocational School, Lansing, 
Michigan, and served as principal of Union 
Street School, Traverse City, Michigan. 
His undergraduate work was completed at 
Western Michigan College of Education. 
He has completed some graduate work at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and at Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan. 





Glen Rice 
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Patton Elected Mayor of Knoxville 


The many friends of 
Eugene E. Patton, who 
for twenty-four years 
has been superintendent 
of Draughon’s Business 
College, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, will be pleased 
to know that he was 
elected mayor of Knox- 
ville and took office on 
January 1, 1944. Ile 
was elected a member of 
the city council of Knox- 
ville in 1941. In 1943 he 
was re-elected and by 
virtue of the fact that 
he received the highest 
vote cast, he became mayor. 

In addition to his work at Draughon’s 
Business College, Mr. Patton has _ been 
teaching English at the University of Ten- 
nessece in the Air Corps Cadet Training 
Program since March, 1943. Mr. Patton 
was a member of the state senate in 1921 
and in 1925 he was admitted before the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee as a practicing 
attorney 





E. E. Patton 


Miss Waisath in Canal Zone 


Mary Waisath, a teacher in the Bloom 
High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois, has 
recently resigned her position to accept a 
position in Balboa, Panama Canal Zone. 

Miss Waisath has been a member of the 
teaching staff of Bloom High School for 
several years. She is a graduate of Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, 
Illinois. She has completed additional work 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 
and at the University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. She obtained her Master’s degree 
from the University of Denver in 1939. 

Besides her teaching experience, Miss 
Waisath has had several summers of expe- 
rience in business offices. 





WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


By HARVEY A. ANDRUSS 
A 322-page, cloth-bound book designed for use in a 


collegiate methods course or as a personal reference book 
for bookkeeping teachers. 


Single copies $2.35, postpaid; cash with order. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
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Wessels Replaces Tilford 


Announcement has re- 
cently been made by 
Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, 
that Professor George R. 
Tilford, who has served 
for many years as head 
of the department of 
business education and 
secretarial science, is re- 
tiring effective July 1. 
Beginning on January 10 
he will be on leave of 
absence until his formal 
retirement. Professor 
Tilford is well known in 
business education  cir- 
cles. He has been active in its leadership. 
He is the originator of the New York State 
Business Education Contest Association and 
the editor of its bulletin. He has served his 
profession well. 

Effective January 1, O. Richard Wessels 
will take up his new duties as head of the 
department of business education and sec- 
retarial science at Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. He will hold the status 
of associate professor in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration and the School of Edu- 
cation. The purpose of this new appoint- 
ment is to expand the program of business 
teacher training. 

Mr. Wessels is a former head of the de- 
partment of business education at Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, Illinois. 
He has also taught in the Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa, as well 
as in the Central Y. M. C. A. College and in 
the junior colleges of the city of Chicago. 
In 1942 he was appointed chief of the Serv- 
ices Training Unit, Division of Personnel 
Management in the War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. In the spring of 1948 
he became principal training specialist for 
the Civil Service Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and served as a consultant to 
other Federal agencies. Prior to going to 
Washington, Mr. Wessels was a member of 
the faculty of the Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, lowa. 





O. R. Wessels 


Mr. Wessels completed his undergraduate 
work at Iowa State Teachers College and 
his work for an M. A. degree at the State 
University of Iowa. Mr. Wessels started 
work on his Ph. D. degree at the University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and has com- 
pleted the work for this degree at the State 
University of Iowa. 
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Let’s Not Lower Standards of Achievement! 


(By Agnes Lebeda, Pratt Junior College, Pratt, Kansas. Reprinted from The Kansas Teacher.) 


Did you know that some commercial 
“teachers” are “laying down on the job’’? 

Since it is so easy to get a position teach- 
ing commercial subjects, we find a few 
teachers who think it is no longer necessary 
to require high standards in their classes. 
They feel that since anyone with the barest 
training can get a job, it is unnecessary to 
strive for the best from students. These 
“teachers” also feel that it is next to im- 
possible for the board of education to re- 
lease them because of the scarcity of teach- 
ers. 

Now, as never before, it is of utmost 
importance that we not only keep standards 
on a prewar basis, but that we also raise 
them. They can easily be raised now since 
we are putting forth our utmost effort to 
increase production. ‘This is necessary in 
our commercial classes, too. We need to 
train boys and girls more adequately for the 
jobs that they are going to fill anyway. 

We, as teachers, owe it to our students 
and to our profession to give these boys 
and girls the best training at our command. 


If we don’t, we are not doing our part in 
this vital struggle. 

Following this war will be the inevitable re- 
construction period which means that higher 
standards shall be required of workers than 
ever before. Those who have acquired those 
high standards by careful training will play 
the major roles at that time. 

Here is our opportunity to raise so-called 
speed standards in typewriting and short- 
hand; to demand perfection in bookkeeping; 
to demand the ability to spell, to write, to 
compose a letter, to calculate interest; and 
to develop personality. At this time, com- 
mercial teachers can endeavor to develop 
themselves and develop these standards. 

The “teachers” who are not requiring as 
high standards or goals of their students as 
they would have required five years ago, 
can be classified as “bottlenecks” to the 
profession. 

Education is vital to any nation’s welfare 
and we who have been honored to teach the 
youth of America should not lower but 
raise the standards. 
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WORD STUDIES, Second Edition, by Walters emphasizes an all-around mastery 


It covers correct pronunciation, correct syllabication, the ability to 
identify words as parts of speech, a knowledge of the meaning of words, and the 
ability to use words correctly and forcefully. The words in each lesson are ar- 


WORD STUDIES is not merely a business speller. 
words. The book is ideally suited for use as a supplement in classes in English, 
transcription, typewriting, shorthand, and secretarial practice. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Youth Education Study 


Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New 
York City, is undertak- 
ing a comprehensive 
project of redesigning 
the curriculum of Ameri- 
can education in an at- 
tempt to bring about a 
more realistic type of 
education for children 
and youth. Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, head of the 
department of business 
and vocational education 
of Teachers College, has 
been selected as director 
of the youth education 
part of the study. In addition, he will con- 
tinue his teaching and direction of business 
and vocational education at the College. 

The study has two major divisions— 
child education and youth education. The 
work of each of these committees will be 
based on three basic studies now being 
undertaken as a total part of the study. Pro- 
fessor George Counts is directing the work 
of a committee on the social implications of 
the curriculum. This committee is attempt- 
ing to set the pattern for American educa- 
tion in terms of the kind of society which 
American youth will enter. Professor Arthur 
T. Jersild is directing a committee which is 
making a study of what is known about 
child development and maturity levels of 
learning in order to advise the childhood 
and youth education committees as to the 
most effective times for introducing skill 
subjects, the optimum learning periods, and 
other related factors. Professor Irving Lorge 
is directing a committee on evaluation which 
will give the childhood and youth commit- 
tees aid and direction on problems of deter- 
mining what should be retained in our 
present curriculum and to assist these com- 
mittees in evaluation practices and_pro- 
cedures. 

Professor Florence Stratemeyer will direct 
the childhood education study, which will 
concern itself with the curriculum which is 
best adapted to deal with educational prob- 
lems of children. 

The youth education study will concern 
itself not only with present practices, but it 
will also seek out those instances in which 
outstanding developments are occurring and 
it will make special studies of these to de- 
termine whether they are applicable to a 
wider range of American education. The 








Dr. H. L. Forkner 
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committee will also deal with the problem 
of formulating a curriculum for all youth 
from the time they leave the elementary 
school until they are ready to be absorbed 
into the economic and social life of the com- 
munity. This means a curriculum for post- 
high school youth whose plans do not lead 
them to the usual college or professional 
training programs. 

The youth education committee will con- 
cern itself with all groups in our society who 
have a concern for youth. On November 16 
and 17 members of the American Youth 
Commission met with the research commit- 
tees to discuss youth education in terms of 
their experience over the last eight years in 
dealing with youth problems. Other na- 
tional groups will be brought together to 
work with the youth committee as well as 
other phases of the study. 


Theta Alpha Delta Meets 


The first two monthly meetings for this 
school year held by the Alpha Chapter of 
Theta Alpha Delta, Los Angeles, California, 
have made an auspicious beginning for the 
year’s activities. 

The speaker at the October mecting was 
Mrs. Bess Wilson, club editor on the Los 
Angeles Times. Mrs. Wilson spoke on the 
topic, “I Learned About Women From 
Them,” and told about her interviews and 
acquaintenances with many prominent wo- 
men of the United States and other coun- 
tries. She brought to the meeting the stimu- 
lating atmosphere of the world of journalism. 

Sandra Stankovich, a native of Jugo- 
slavia, spoke at the November meeting of 
Theta Alpha Delta. She described the vo- 
cational status of the women of Jugoslavia, 
and she expressed the hope that her fellow- 
countrywomen would find that after the 
war new vocational and educational oppor- 
tunities would be open to them as they are 
to the women of America. 

Eva Jessup of Frankin High School, Los 
Angeles, California, is president of the 
group; Dr. Jessie Graham, supervisor of 
commercial education, Los Angeles City 
Schools, is serving as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee this year. 





Send to the editor of THe BALANCE SHEET 
the names and former teaching addresses of 
persons now in the armed services. Report any 
notices of casualties. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


CRABBE - SALSGIVER 


In GENERAL BUSINESS the pupil studies fundamental business 
practices that so greatly affect his success in all walks of life. The 
study of business procedures as developed in this book should give 
pupils an understanding of business procedures, personal activities 
requiring a knowledge of business methods and techniques, and a 
review of basic arithmetic principles that are commonly used in 
business transactions and in personal business relationships. 


The arithmetical skills are carefully integrated with the textual ma- 
terial in the General Business Problems which accompany each 
chapter. By solving these problems, the pupil not only improves his 
arithmetical skills, but he also acquires a better understanding of 


business. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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INTENSIVE TRAINING FOR 


WARTIME OFFICE JOBS 


IN BUSINESS 
IN GOVERNMENT 





INTENSIVE CLERICAL and 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


BY ROBERT FISHER 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING is a combination textbook and 
workbook containing pretests, drills, and 
final tests on the subjects listed below. The 
last section contains typical tests used by the 
civil service. 

Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Punctuation and Capitalization 

Business Vocabulary 

Vocabulary 

Spelling 

Office Machines and Equipment 

Office Reference Material 

Communications 

Correspondence 

Filing 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 
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Stevenson Goes to University of Michigan 


Effective July 1 Rus- 
sell A. Stevenson, dean 
of the School of Business 
Administration, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, will 
become the new head of 


the School of Business 
at the University of 
Michigan, Ann _ Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Dean Stevenson has 


long been one of the 
popular and outstanding 
business educators in the 
United States. In going 
to the University of 
Michigan, he will be returning to his Alma 
Mater where he obtained his B. A. degree. 
After graduating from the University of 
Michigan, he taught economics in that in- 
stitution. He then went to the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, where he 
later became a full professor. In 1920 he 
became head of the department of com- 
merce at the University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. In 1926 he was appointed 
dean of the School of Business at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

While at the University of Minnesota, 
Dean Stevenson and his staff participated 
in many major research problems in busi- 
ness, economics, sociology, psychology, and 
employment. 





R. A. Stevenson 


New York University Conference 


On Saturday, November 13, the depart- 
ment of business education of New York 
University, New York City, sponsored a 
conference in co-operation with Delta Pi 
Epsilon fraternity. Dr. Paul S. Lomax pre- 
sided over the meeting. 

The program was divided into four parts, 
as follows: 

“Training Office Workers for Wartime Employ- 
ment” —Clyde I. Blanchard, editor of The Busi- 
ness Education World, New York City 

“Preinduction Training for Clerical Work in the 
Armed Forces”—Martin J. Delman, New 
Utrecht High School, Brooklyn; David J. 
Kappel, Far Rockaway High School, Queens; 
I. David Satlow, Bushwick High School, Brook- 
lyn 

“Highest Possible Typewriter and Typewriting 
Efficiency” —Lieutenant Commander August 
Dvorak, USNR, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion led by Asst. Professor Helen Reynolds, 
New York University, New York City 
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Korona Awarded Doctor's Degree 


In June, 1943, L. W. 
Korona of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was 
awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy by 
the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. The subject of 
his dissertation is ““The 
Development of Book- 
keeping Textbooks Used 
in American Schools.” 
In this study he analyzed 
103 bookkeeping  text- 
books, the earliest of 
which was published in 
1734. Much of his inves- 
tigation was conducted in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Korona is a graduate of Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. He 
obtained his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and he has taught in 
various schools in the state of Pennsylvania 
before teaching in Pittsburgh. He is now a 
teacher in the Taylor Allderdice High School 
and is principal of Taylor Allderdice Evening 
School. In recent years Dr. Korona has 
taught during the summer sessions of Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado, and the University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vermont. 

= * e 


New Virginia Officers 


At the meeting of the Virginia Business 
Education Association, which was held in 
Richmond on November 16, new officers 
were elected for the next two years. These 
new officers are as follows: president, W. L. 
Edwards, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Portsmouth; vice-president, Mrs. Floyd 
Board, Warren County High School, Fort 
Royal; secretary-treasurer, Helen Botto, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond. 
QO. H. Parrish of John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, is the retiring president. 

During the business session two resolu- 
tions were proposed and passed. One reso- 
lution called upon the state department of 
education to appoint a state director of 
business education. The other resolution 
urged private employers and government 
officials to consult with teachers before 
placing clerical workers in jobs. 


Dr. L. W. Korona 

















Here are supplementary sets to 
use in enriching your course in 
bookkeeping: 





SINGLE PROPRIETORSHIP 





Bookkeeping Projects 
Radio Set 


Retail Store Set (Cash Register) 
Physician Set 

Farm Set 

Household Set 


Gasoline Station Set 





PARTNERSHIP AND 
CORPORATION 





Insurance Broker Set (Part.) 
Auto Dealer Set (Corp.) 
Departmental Set (Corp.) 
Manufacturing Set (Corp.) 
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You TOO can 


have a successful 
class in business 
arithmetic if 
you use... 





APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


FOURTH EDITION — BY CURRY AND RICE 


HERE ARE YOUR APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has been a 
CHOICES OF MATERIALS highly successful book because it is different 


from traditional types of books. Instead of pre- 
senting fundamentals in an abstract manner, 


1. A one-year textbook they are presented in a concrete manner. For 
example, sales tickets are used to illustrate 
2. A one-semester textbook multiplication; deposit tickets are used to illus- 
. trate addition; savings and investments are used 
3. Optional workbooks to illustrate percentage and the division of deci- 
’ 1 mals; and installment buying is used to illus- 

4. Optional tests trate interest and percentage. 
3. A teachers’ manual Each unit deals with either some particular 
“ee oneta 
© A tenduer be usiness function, such as buying, finance 


transportation; or the various departments of a 
business, such as the buying department and 
e the selling department. 


In each section there is a plentiful supply of 
drill problems to develop skill and practical 
teachers’ key will be fur- problems to develop reasoning. Optional prob- 
lems are provided for better students. Review 
problems and projects are included at the end 
using this book. of each unit. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


The teachers’ manual and 


nished free to any teacher 
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Los Angeles Meeting 


On November 6 a conference of teachers 
of vocational education and practical arts 
was held in Los Angeles, California. The 
chairman of the commercial section was 
Clifford M. Davis, supervisor of commercial 
education, Los Angeles City Schools. “Global 
Implications of Practical Arts” was the 
theme of the section meetings in agriculture, 
home economics, industrial arts, trade and 
industry, and commerce. 

At the commercial session, Dr. William 
R. Blackler, special supervisor of war pro- 
duction training, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, spoke on 
the topic, “Business Education—Today 
and Tomorrow.” The address was followed 
by a panel composed of the following mem- 
bers: Leland Pryor, president of the Cali- 
fornia Business Educators Association; Dan- 
iel Siemens, president of the Los Angeles 
section of the state Association; C. C. 
McCary, president of the southern section; 
Mary Ellen Dickison, past president of the 
Los Angeles section; M. Alice Colville, Fair- 
fax High School, Los Angeles. Mr. Davis 
acted as chairman of the panel discussion. 


In his address Dr. Blackler traced the 
history of commercial education from the 
early apprenticeship training in the 1700’s 
to World War II, emphasizing the periodic 
additions of subjects and the increased en- 
rollments in business education from the 
1,440 high schools offering business sub- 
jects in 1910 to the 17,632 schools with over 
two and one-half million enrollees in 1943. 
The speaker pointed out that in 1931, 103 
colleges and universities maintained depart- 
ments for the purpose of training students 
for the business field. 

In discussing today’s wartime business 
education program, the speaker pointed out 
that today’s business training is demon- 
strating the need of flexibility in the pro- 
gram on a nationwide basis. T'raditionalism 
is giving way to realism. The searchlight of 
practicality must be applied to course con- 
tent under the demands of war require- 
ments. “Business education has gone all- 
out for war service—this requires more real 
teaching and less paper checking.” 

Dr. Blackler made a definite point of the 
responsibility resting on business education 
for tomorrow when he recommended that 
every person read “‘thoughtfully, hopefully, 
and with vision the fourteenth (last) chapter 
of Education in Wartime and After,” pre- 
pared by Stanford University’s School of 
Education faculty. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A BUSINESS ” TEACHER WHOSE TEACHING AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE DATES BACK TO 1894 


Schoolmasters of earlier days did much 
of their arithmetic teaching without the 
aid of textbooks. Their students were gen- 
erally required to keep notes of rules and 
problems. Those who engaged in teaching 
often made use of such “handed-down” 
manuscripts and added to them as their 
experience suggested. 

This practice persisted in many places 
down to and beyond the schooldays of 
Abraham Lincoln, who is known to have 
copied a “sum-book” while he was learning 
arithmetic. We have heard so much of the 
superior skills inculcated in those “good old 
days”’ that it is interesting to examine some 
of the methods and materials then in vogue. 

Many of the early manuscripts and printed 
textbooks made no use whatsoever of the 
decimal system. Others omitted the subject 
of fractions entirely, “not because I think 
them useless, but because they are not ab- 
solutely necessary,” naively remarks Eras- 
tus Root, of Norwich, Connecticut, in his 
Introduction to Arithmetic (1796). 

A popular early arithmetic was Daboll’s 
Schoolmaster’s Assistant, from which we 
quote the following problem: “Divide 44% 
gallons of brandy equally among 144 sol- 
diers.”” (It might be well if we could thus 
limit soldiers today.) 

Business arithmetics appeared early, one 
of the first being Walsh’s Mercantile Arith- 
metic (1807), from which we quote: “If 8 
boarders drink a barrel of cider in 12 days, 
how long would it last if 4 more came among 
them?”” Another problem from the same 
textbook reads: “What length of cord will 
fit to tie to a cow’s tail, the other end fixed 
in the ground, to let her have liberty of 
eating an acre of grass, supposing the cow 
and tail to be five yards and a half?” 

A brief comparison with modern business 
arithmetics should convince the most pessi- 
mistic critic of our present-day schools that 
we “have something” that the old books 
lacked—problems making practical applica- 
tions of hundreds of business situations. 
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Vocational Testing Program 
(Continued from page 211) 


know that all typewriters are in good con- 
dition. The amount of time given for each 
test is fifty minutes except when the tests 
call for the use of the typewriter. In this 
case, two periods of fifty minutes each are 
given for the test. When an intermission is 
not allowed, a period of ninety minutes is 
used for the test. 

VALUES TO BE DERIVED. The values to be de- 
rived from the production section of the 
vocational test are as follows: 

1. Tests a student’s abilities and skills as well as 

his knowledge of the subject matter. 

2. Offers more opportunities for a student to ob- 

serve his own progress and development. 

3. Gives the student a better understanding of the 

actual job situation. 

4. Creates a more desirable attitude on the part of 

the student toward tests. 

. Develops self-confidence (this was the belief of 

students interviewed). 

6. Offers greater opportunity for the instructor to 
use the test as a teaching device. 

7. Presents a fairer means of scoring the student 
when used with the short-answer test (this was 
the belief of officers interviewed). 

8. Adds variety to the testing program. 


or 


APPLICATION TO CIVILIAN SCHOOL. In apply- 
ing this testing program to the civilian 
school, it must first be determined if there 
is a definite need for the testing of the stu- 
dent’s abilities and skills as well as his 
knowledge of the subject matter. 

Second, it must be determined whether 
there is a definite need for a production test 
in the civilian school testing program. In 
training a storekeeper for a certain job, it 
is not possible to judge accurately his 
ability to do the work by the question-and- 
answer methods; therefore, the production 
test was constructed. 

Third, it must be determined if there is a 
definite need for a short-answer test in the 
civilian school program. In the early part 
of the storekeeping course, it was necessary 
to test the student’s vocabulary and knowl- 
edge of the subject matter before it was 
possible to decide whether the student had 
developed an understanding of the course. 
Therefore, the short-answer test was con- 
structed. 

If there is found in the civilian school a 
definite need for the testing of the student’s 
knowledge, abilities, and skills, then there 
is a need for a vocational testing program. 





Consumer Economic Problems 


BY SHIELDS AND WILSON 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS presents in a practical man- 
ner an understanding of many problems that are especially vital in 
wartime. Two important chapters are devoted to ‘The Significance 
of Wealth and Income.” 


“Modern Economic Influences on the Consumer.” 


Two important chapters are devoted to 


The marketing 


= ah ae ae 


system and its specific operations are presented as they affect the 
consumer. Credit relations and legal relations of buying and selling 


are discussed. Consumer protection and practical studies in buying 





are given specific attention in a series of chapters. 


With this background of knowledge, the student is in a better position to interpret the dangers of 
inflation, the necessity for high taxes, the necessity for buying war bonds, the necessity for rationing, 
and the necessity for the various controls, such as wage control, price control, and rent control. 


Here is a book that has a place in every high school. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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BUSINESS DEMANDS A NEW CouRSE. An en- 
terprising company in Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been working closely with Fenn College of 
that city hoping to solve some of its per- 
sonnel problems. ‘The concern needed a 
personnel director but could not locate a 
good one. A study of the situation revealed 
that the science of personnel directing was 
wide open for development. The company 
donated a substantial sum of money to the 
college to help finance an expansion of the 
personnel training department. The money 
will be used to develop a research project 
designed to set up some kind of yardstick 
to measure the work of personnel supervi- 
sors. Laboratories for the project will be 
small sections or whole departments of va- 
rious concerns which have already agreed to 
participate. 

Personnel management is becoming a 
real science based upon physical and mental 
testing programs. A _ well-known business 
magazine emphasizes the need for this work 
in a recent article. The article states: 

“Employee testing is one of the widest 
growing practices in business. After the 
war it will become almost mandatory for a 
business to test employees carefully because 
with the growth of testing, the good em- 
ployees will be quickly hired, leaving avail- 
able only those who cannot pass a battery 
of employment tests. Truth is that in any 
group of applicants after the war, there 
may be an unusually high percentage of 
prospective employees who have been tested 
and declined by other companies, leaving 
them to find jobs where there is no testing.” 





INTERESTING BOOKLETS FOR BUSINESS TEACH- 
ERs. Business teachers should keep abreast 
of recent developments in transportation. 
A rapidly expanding branch of our trans- 


portation system is the air express. A book- 
let has been issued recently by The Hinde 
and Dauch Paper Company, 254 Decatur 
Street, Sandusky, Ohio, explaining how to 
ship by air express. All the important 
phases of shipping by air are covered in 
question-and-answer style. Charts and dia- 
grams of planes and cargo compartments 
illustrate the data presented. We believe 
this company would welcome inquiries re- 
garding this booklet. 

The limited amount of office equipment 
available makes it necessary for business to 
obtain maximum use from machines avail- 
able. The Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
Graybar Building, New York, New York, 
has issued a booklet entitled Let the Dicta- 
phone Do It, outlining eighteen specific ways 
in which their machine can help the user. 
The booklet also includes a special section 
designed to aid those who have not previ- 
ously used their machine. The company 
issues this booklet free of charge. 

Another booklet issued by Diebold Safe 
and Lock Company, Canton, Ohio, illus- 
trates how rotary files may be used to in- 
crease speed of production. The title 
Timely Aids for Faster Record Processing 
and it discusses rotary files in connection 
with stock control, personnel records, costs, 
sales, production, and many other statistics 
required by business. This booklet is also 
issued free. 





tion: “Your examination copy of ADVANCED SPEED 


New York 


Cincinnati 





ADVANCED SPEED TYPING by Tidwell 
For a Refresher, Speed-Up, or Advanced Special Course 


Schools are ordering this book every day and pn ns phenomenal results, as indicated by the following verbatim quota- 

YPING arrived; | tried it out on one of my students, a woman of middle 
age. Within ten days her speed changed from forty-five words a minute with twelve errors to sixty-four words a minute with three 
errors on a ten-minute test. Enclosed is an order for this book.” 


Seventy-two page paper-bound book, list price 56 cents, subject to school! discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Women’s Work and the War. 
Elizabeth Pidgeon. American Job Series, Occupational 
Monograph No. 36. A 48-page, printed, paper-bound 


1943. By Mary 


booklet. Among the six chapters there is one devoted 
to “Professional and Business Women in War.” One 
page is devoted to clerical work. Price 60 cents. Order 
from Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Education in Wartime and After. 1943. By 
Stanford University School of Education Faculty. A 
465-page, printed, cloth-bound book. Besides a general 
coverage of major problems, such as _ leadership, 
American unity, and the school and community, the 
specific subject matter fields are treated in a chapter 
entitled ““The Subject Fields in Wartime Education.” 
The section on business education that is included in 
the study covers eight pages. Price $3.00. Order from 
the D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 West 32nd 
Street, New York, New York. 


Course of Study in Business Education. 
Bulletin 42-C-4. June, 1943. A 140-page, printed, 
paper-bound book which was prepared under the au- 
thority of the Oklahoma State Department of Educa- 
tion by a business education committee at Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, under the 
chairmanship of C. K. Reiff. Work on this program 
was started originally when Dr. McKee Fisk was head 
of the department of business education of that insti- 
tution. The course of study covers general business, 
bookkeeping, typewriting, shorthand, and office prac- 
tice. Order from State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State Department of Education, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


An Analysis of the Arithmetic Knowledge of 
High School Pupils, With Emphasis on Commercial 
Arithmetic. 1943. By Jacob S. Orleans and Emanuel 
Saxe. A 144-page, printed, paper-bound book which 
is Publication No. 2 of The City College Research Studies 
in Education series of the School of Education, College 
of the City of New York. Ten New York City high 
schools were used as the basis for this study. The 
purpose of the study was to determine a basis for sug- 
gesting improvements in the teaching and the learning 
of commercial arithmetic. The chapters that will be of 
most interest are: “The Extent of Arithmetic Knowl- 
edge,” “The Degree of Arithmetic Knowledge,” and 
“The Improvement in the Extent and Degree of Arith- 
metic Knowledge.” Statistical reports are included on 
the frequency of occurence and the analysis of wrong 
answers obtained on a series of tests. Price $1.00 for 
single copies; professional discount of 50 per cent on 
orders of ten or more copies. Order from School of 
Education, College of the City of New York, 17 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Analogous Shorthand. 1943. By Reuben A. 
Duskis. A 38-page, lithographed, paper-bound book 
designed for English writers of Pitmanic shorthand 
who possess a knowledge of the Spanish language. The 
purpose of the book is to train the student to write 
Spanish in Pitmaniec shorthand. Price $2.50, postpaid. 
Order from Reuben A. Duskis, 284 Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Our Armed Forces. 1943. A 130-page, printed, 
paper-bound book printed by the U. S Infantry Asso- 
ciation in co-operation with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. It is effectively illustrated with a wide range of 
photographs, including action and training pictures, 
uniform insignia for the Army and Navy, and an air- 
plane identification chart. Price 35 cents to students, 
teachers, and schools; 25 cents on orders for four or 
more copies. Order from the Infantry Journal, 1115 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Relationship Between Certain Psycho- 
logical Tests and Shorthand Achievement. 
1943. By Agnes Elizabeth Osborne. A 60-page, printed, 
cloth-bound book which is Publication No. 873 of the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. In her investigation Miss 
Osborne used the Otis Self-Administering Tcsts of 
Mental Ability, the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, the 
I. E. R. General Clerical Tests C-1, the Revised Min- 
nesota Paper Form Board Test, the Gates Visual Per- 
ception Tests, and the Shorthand Learning Test. One 
hundred and thirty-nine students were included in this 
study. Miss Osborne draws definite conclusions in 
regard to the validity of tests and offers suggestions 
for further research along this line. Price $1.60. Order 
from Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, New York. 


Know Your Typewriter. 1943. Training Manual 
No. 1 prepared by Eugene L. Dahl. A 36-page, printed, 
paper-bound bulletin covering twenty-two different 
points as follows: Care of the Machine, Feeding the 
Paper, Erasures, Typing on Stapled Forms, Inserting 
Several Sheets of Paper, Typing on Labels and Small 
Cards, Variable Line Spacer, Platen Roller Release, 
Touch Regulator, Platen, Margin Stops, Margin Re- 
lease, Card Attachments, Overhead Paper Bail, Tabu- 
lator, Ribbon Indicator, Changing the Ribbon, Ribbon 
Change on Underwood, Noiseless Typewriters, Cen- 
tering Headings, That Extra Letter, and Improvising 
Punctuation Marks. This bulletin is parallel to a film 
by the same title which was developed for training 
purposes. Price 10 cents a copy; 25 per cent discount 
on orders of 100 or more copies. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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_ 207 CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


FOURTH EDITION 
D. D. LESSENBERRY 





20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, 
introduces new teaching techniques, new pro- 
cedures, and new learning devices that will help 
you make every minute count in your typewriting 
class. 


As a new guide to better teaching and more con- 
centrated learning, the author has suggested an 
approximate timing for each part of each lesson. 
The timing sets a goal which will encourage the 
teacher and the students to make the maximum 


TEACHING MATERIALS use of the class period. 














Several definite, new result-getting techniques 
ONE-YEAR VOLUME originated by the author have been introduced to 
SECOND-YEAR VOLUME increase speed and control in writing. For the 


COMBINED TWO-YEAR VOLUME development of higher speeds and better control, 
OPTIONAL WORKBOOKS the author alternates drives for speed with drives 
for contrel at the newly attained speeds. Some of 
OPTIONAL ACHIEVEMENT the new result-getting techniques are calling-the- 
TESTS throw drills, selected-goal typing, repetitive prac- 

* — — tice drills, and progression typing exercises. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Lost, Strayed, or Stolen 


As the two lads had been with him for quite a while, 
the captain of the British sailing ship thought it was 
time one at least was promoted. 

So he called up the one he thought the smarter and 
began putting some questions to him. 

*‘Where’s the mizzenmast?”’ he asked presently. 

“Dunno, sir!” was the reply. “How long ’as it been 
mizzen?”’ 

e e@ e@ 


Double Test 


Visitor: “Don’t you cut yourself pretty often with 
this straight-edge razor?” 

Mountaineer: “Naw. I been shaving nigh on to 
five years now and J ain’t cut myself neither time.” 


A Student, Indeed 


“I want to be procrastinated at the next corner,” 
said the passenger to the bus operator. 
“You want to be what?” demanded the operator. 
“Don’t lose your temper. I had to look in the dic- 
tionary myself before I found out that ‘procrastinate’ 
means ‘put off.’” 
eee 


But Would It Go Around If Eaten? 


Sweet Young Thing: “I want to rent a horse.” 

Livery Stable Proprietor: “How long?” 

Sweet Young Thing: “The longest you have. 
of us are going.” 


Five 
e ee 


Nothing Like Making Sure 


Tourist: “What’s that big crowd there in front of 
the courthouse?” 

Native: “Oh, they’re just trying the case of Sam 
Johnson.” 

Tourist: “Sam Johnson! Why, someone just told me 
he was lynched yesterday.” 

Native: “You’re right, he was, but today some of 
the boys got to feeling curious to know whether he was 
innocent or guilty.” 

e ee 


First Time for Everything 


The vagrant was told at the police station to strip 
for a bath. 

“What, do I have to get into water?” he asked 

“Yes, you need it. How long has it been since you 
have had a bath?” 

““Well— I never was arrested before.” 


2 ee 2 
They Say — 


Some women have the same influence on a man as a 
railroad crossing—you stop, you look, and after you 
marry, you listen. 
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Feeling Fine 

First Speeder: “Didn’t you say that if I got sort of 
sociable to the judge, that he’d fix matters up for me?” 

Second Speeder: “‘Sure—how did he react?” 

First Speeder: ““Yea—he reacted all right. I said 
‘Good morning, Judge—how’s the old boy today?’ ” 

Second Speeder: “Didn’t he take kindly to that?” 

First Speeder: “Why, the old codger said, ‘Fine, 


p99 


ten dollars! 
eee 


Thankful 


The small boy had just started school, and after 
a week he said: ““Mummy, the teacher asked me all 
about you and daddy, and if I had any brothers and 
sisters.” 

“T’m glad to see her taking so much interest,” re- 
plied the mother. “What did you tell her?” 

“T said I was an only child.” 

“And what did she say to that?” asked the mother. 

“Oh, just “Thank heaven.’” 


For Laundry, Maybe? 


Luke: “Will you loan me $10 for a month, old boy?” 
McGluke: “What would a month-old boy do with 
$10?” 
e ee 


True Destination 


Arriving home from the party, the wife confronted 
her husband: 

“T'll never take you to another party as long as I 
live,” she fumed. 

“Why?” he asked in amazement. 

“You asked Mrs. Jones how her husband was stand- 
ing the heat.” 

“Well?” 


“Why, her husband has been dead for two months.” 


With or Without Syrup? 


“My family thinks there’s something wrong with 
me,” a woman complained to the psychoanalyst, “sim- 
ply because I like buckwheat cakes.” 

“But there’s nothing wrong about liking buckwheat 
cakes,” the doctor murmured, puzzled. “I like them 
myself.” 

“Oh, do you?”” The woman was delighted. “You 
must come up some day. I have seven trunks full.” 


A Leading Question 


The lecturer was emphasizing the demoralizing effect 
of divorce. 

“Love,” he said, “is a quest; proposal, a request; 
the giving of a daughter in marriage, a bequest; and 
marriage itself the conquest. But what is divorce?” 

Voice from the audience: “The inquest.” 
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In WAR or in PEACE— 


a book that does not go out of date 


ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


THIRD EDITION - STAPLES AND YORK 


* 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY will not go out of 
date because the presentation is not based upon 
political boundaries. It is based upon natural 
geographic areas, such as Central Europe, the 
British Isles, Balkan Lands, Mediterranean 
Countries, and Scandinavian Countries. 





Every war is in a sense an economic war. Certainly the winning of the war is 
an economic problem. It depends upon natural resources, power resources, 
industrial development, transportation, labor, communication, topography, 
climate, and many other factors. In ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY these are pre- 
sented under three main divisions as follows: Man and His Environment, Prod- 
ucts of Commerce and Industry, and Regions of Commerce. 


The establishment of a lasting peace will also be based upon a recognition of 
the economic problems of the various regions of the world. ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY therefore has an important place in your school in 1944 and 
thereafter. 


We invite you to examine ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY and we urge you to read at 
least a few pages in this book to discover the 
fascinating presentation and rich content. 
If you will let your students read this book, 
you will discover why students prefer it. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





POSITIONS WANTED 
Man with many years’ experience desires a position as an 


instructor of Gregg shorthand and allied subjects. Available 
about January 1. Address, No. 64. 


Man, 44. with experience as business school teacher and 
executive desires position with responsibility. Has had 12 
years’ teaching experience and 6 years’ diversified business 
experience. Can also solicit. Can teach all commercial sub- 
jects (except Gregg shorthand), including higher accounting, 
business psychology, and business administration and ma- 
chines. Address, No. 65. 

Experienced business college instructor, draft exempt, 
desires managerial position in a high-class business school. 
Has B. S. degree in commerce. Has had successful experience 
teaching all regular commercial subjects, including Gregg short- 
hand. Is well experienced in promotional side of commercial 
education, such as radio advertising, newspaper advertising, 
direct-by-mail advertising, and personal solicitation. Give 
full details in first letter. Address, No. 66. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
WANTED: Experienced man or woman capable of teach- 
ing, directing, and supervising the instruction in Gregg short- 
hand, typewriting, and other business subjects in a well-known 
business school located in a large city in Pennsylvania. At- 
tractive salary. Give full details in first letter. Address, No. 67. 





WANTED: An outside man or woman with successful 
record in closing enrollments. School is small, but is growing. 
Located in an industrial center. Prefer individual who can 
teach when necessary and who has own car. Address, No. 68. 


WANTED: Man instructor to teach bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, salesmanship, law, and office machines in an old- 
established business school located in the Middle West. 
Excellent postwar position for a man with the ability to act 
as principal and study director. Give age, experience, and 
beginning salary expected in first letter. Address, No. 69. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Experienced business college instructor, 41, would like to 
invest his time and money in a business school where possi- 
bilities for success are good. Prefers location west of Mis- 


sissippi River. School must stand rigid investigation. Give 
complete details in first letter. Address, No. 70. 


Experienced schoolman desires to lease a_ high-class 
business school with option of buying later. Size not important, 
but school must have a good reputation with proper facilities. 
Must be located in a good territory. Address, No. 71 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Ideal school for man and wife or two young 
men. Excellent location. Industrial plant co-operating by 
enrolling a number of its clerical force and paying all expenses. 
Low operating expenses and no outstanding obligations. A 
real bargain for a quick sale. Address, No. 72. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: Fully equipped business school 
located in eastern Kentucky. Can accommodate 100 students. 
Low rent; living quarters in building. Ideal for man and wife. 
Address, No. 73. 


FOR SALE: A good school located in an industrial Middle 
Western city. Housed in modern building; reasonable rent. 
Excellent equipment. No debts. Up-to-date placement de- 
partment and experienced faculty. Gross income in a normal 
business college year from $28 000 to $40,000. Will sell for 
cash down-payment with monthly payments. Excellent op- 
portunity for a good schoolman or schoolmen. Address, No. 74. 





FOR SALE: Well-established. up-to-date school located 
in a prosperous Western city with population of 40,600. School 
equipped to accommodate 150 students. Fine opportunity for 
mar and wife or for two good school people. Debt free. Best 
location in city. Price $4,000 cash. Do not write unless cash 
is available. Address, No. 75. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: Well-established, progressive, 
three-teacher school in a Middle Western city of 135,000. 
Doing good business now with bright future. Has enrollment 
of 125 students. Will sell for actual value of equipment, or 
lease with option of buying to experienced teacher-manager. 
Present owner being drafted. Address, No. 76. 


FOR SALE: A well-established business school located in 
Ohio. School now making a good profit, but owner may make 
a change. Large territory from which to draw with little com- 
petition. Full information furnished to interested persons. 
Address, No. 77. 

FOR SALE: Small school in a county seat near Phila- 


delphia. Entirely free from debt. Overhead only $50 a month. 
Address, No. 78. 








THE BALANCE SHEET does not investigate want ad insertions. 








New Officers of A. B. W. A. 


The new officers of the American Business 
Writing Association for 1943-44 are as fol- 
lows: president, W. H. Butterfield, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; 
secretary, C. R. Anderson, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; vice-president in 
the East, H. T. Viets, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York; vice-president in the 
Midwest, L. W. McKelvey, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois; vice-presi- 
dent in the South, H. L. Marcoux, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana; vice- 
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president in the West, Dr. Jessie Graham, 
supervisor of commercial education, Los 
Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; members at large: Wilbur Kk. McKee, 
New York University, New York City; Alta 
Gwinn Saunders, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois; Roy Davis, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The American Business Writing Associa- 
tion is an energetic organization which dis- 
tributes to its members regularly a bulletin 
containing many helpfulgtiggestions. 
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Accounting Problems of the Small Business 
(Continued from page 199) 


the war. Rationing is an example. To the 
extent that this is true, relief depends 
largely on the lapse of time. In the mean- 
time, the really small operator who finds it 
more practical and profitable to close his 
grocery store, filling station, or tin shop and 
take employment in a war plant really 
furthers the cause of winning the war. 

But to what extent will economic regi- 
mentation and the growing recognition of 
social responsibility impose a continuation 
of such measures as wage and salary sta- 
bilization, price controls, income taxes at 
source, the regulation of consumer credit, 
etc.? The postwar threat of inflation may 
be such that all these will be with us for 
a long time, and new controls may even be 
devised. High taxes of all types are in- 
evitable for years to come. The government’s 
interest in the affairs of business will surely 
not cease with the arrival of peace. 

Granting that such regimentation bears 
heaviest on the small unit, is there any 
solution that can be advanced for this pre- 
dicament of small business? Perhaps a 
slower pace of economic events in the post- 
war period will eventually bring about sta- 
bility in these laws and a general under- 
standing of their application, both of which 
will help to reduce the present accounting 
difficulties. Undoubtedly a partial solution 
lies in an enlarged range of service by the 
public accounting profession, especially the 
smaller firms. In this manner the benefit of 
research for one small client can be extended 
to many. It seems substantially correct to 
observe that the practice of public account- 
ing up to the present time has been almost 
exclusively devoted to the problems of the 
bigger business. Continuation of many of 
these recent accounting responsibilities in 
the postwar period will lead to the general 
extension of service to a much wider field. 

The development and the introduction 
of efficient systems, forms, and records, all 
designed to accumulate data in a manner 
best suited to the existing accounting and 
reporting requirements, will be an important 
and necessary help to the small operator 
who a few years ago had all the then-needed 
information, in simple form, at his finger 
tips. The possibilities of constructive tax 
research and advice have been so broadened 
by the high taxes of the last few years—and 
are likely to remain so—that the range of 
service of the accounting profession is 
immeasurably enlarged thereby. Carried 
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to its seemingly logical conclusion, this en- 
largement of the area of service may lead 
to a greater extent of specialization in the 
various fields of public accounting practice 
than has existed heretofore. 

Beyond that, the postwar outlook is so 
obscure as to make unsound any prediction 


of the future of small business. Further 
speculation enters the realm of social and 
economic theory. However, the fact that 
small business carries a disproportionate 
burden under regimentation, and is in a pre- 
carious position generally, is being recog- 
nized. Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming in 
a recent address characterized the present 
war condition as leading to a concentration 
of economic life so great as to threaten the 
future existence of small business in general. 
And Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, 
recently endorsed a Senate bill providing for 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Small Business, saying that “the preserva- 
tion of small business is essential to de- 
mocracy in our country.” 


Miss Walker at Lincoln Memorial University 


Mae Walker, for eight years a teacher in 
the commercial department of the Knoxville 
High School, Knoxville, Tennessee, is now 
head of the newly organized department of 
secretarial science at Lincoln Memorial 
University, Harrogate, Tennessee. 

Miss Walker holds a B. S. degree from 
East Tennessee State Teachers College, 
Johnson City, Tennessee, and a Master’s 
degree from George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. She has 
done graduate work at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, and at 
New York University, New York City. 

Miss Walker is a past president of the 
commercial section of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association and a past officer of the 
Southern Business Education Association. 
She is a member of Pi Omega Pi fraternity. 
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Good Bookkeeping Teaching Practices 
(Continued from page 209) 


less they are in the minds, not only of the 
teacher but also of the students. Ask your 
students why they are taking bookkeeping 
and see how many of them can give you the 
reasons that are listed in your course of 
study. 

scorE______ 23. There is an excellent re- 
lationship between the bookkeeping teacher 
and other teachers in the school with regard 
to the importance of bookkeeping as a 
field of study for high school students. 


This relationship has been developed by 
some teachers by having advanced students 
volunteer to assist other teachers in the 
school with their departmental records of 
various kinds, such as taking inventories, 
keeping supply records, and even assisting 
teachers with their personal monthly bank 
reconciliations, preparing checks for the 
teachers’ signatures each month in payment 
of their personal bills, and assisting them 
with income tax statements. When teachers 
of the more traditional subjects find that 
young people in the school can perform 
duties which they, themselves, have not yet 
learned to do efficiently, they have more 
respect for the subject and for the depart- 
ment. 

scorE_____ 24. The successful teacher 
uses as many devices as possible to make 
certain that his students measure up to 
employment standards. 

Among the most widely accepted of these 
measures in use at present is the National 
Clerical Ability Test! in bookkeeping, pub- 
lished by the National Council for Business 
Education and jointly sponsored by the 
National Office Management Association 
and the National Council for Business Edu- 
cation. These tests are practical, working 
tests in which the testee actually takes a 
set of books and makes entries, takes a 
trial balance, makes the statements, and 
closes the books. The teacher can check up 
on the accomplishments of his students with 
national norms which are published each 
year in connection with the testing program 
of the National Council. These results and 
norms are published in the official journal 
of the Council, The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation.” 

SCORE 25. ‘The teacher is constantly 
on the alert to find better ways of conduct- 
ing his class and of getting students to under- 
stand the principles of bookkeeping. 


There is a feeling on the part of the teacher 
of a new adventure in every class every 
year, instead of the feeling of “Well, here 
we go again over the same old road in the 
same old way.” By participating in pro- 
fessional meetings of bookkeeping teachers 
and by reading and studying in his field, 
the bookkeeping teacher knows what is 
new and is ready to attempt new ideas in 
order to find and to take the easiest and 
the best way to desirable ends. 


Captain Thorne 


Many business teachers of Indiana will 
remember Ola P. Thorne who taught busi- 
ness subjects in the high school at Michigan 
City, Indiana. Soon after Pearl Harbor he 
joined the U. S. Army Air Force. He is 
now a captain and has served as a bom- 
bardier in India and China. From his expe- 
rience he has developed a new technique of 
bombing and is now teaching bombing 
methods in a training school in the United 
States. 


Postwar Planning Committee Appointed 

The U. S. Office of Education is asking 
many individuals to act as consultants in 
planning education for the postwar period. 
The office of the Business Education Service 
has asked the co-operation of various organi- 
zations and societies in the planning of post- 
war business education. Announcements 
have not been made of the formation of all 
committees, but two important groups are 
as follows: 

National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions—Captain Paul L. 
Salsgiver, Room 2 C 565, Pentagon Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Captain Eugene H. 
Hughes, 1203 Portner Road, Alexandria, 
Virginia; First Lieutenant Ralph R. Pickett, 
Army Air Field, Midland, Texas; First 
Lieutenant H. D. Shepherd, Army Air Field, 
Waco, Texas; Arnold Condon, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

National Council for Business Education 

-chairman, Dr. Cecil Puckett, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado; Paul Carlson, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin; Dr. Ira W. Kibby, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, California; 
Herman Baehr, High School, Wayne, Ne- 
braska; Dr. P. O. Selby, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri. 


‘National Clerical Ability Test Service, c/o H. E. Cowan, Dedham Senior High School, Dedham, Massachusetts. 
*The Journal of Business Education, Trethaway Publishing Co., 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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